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PART I. 

" God is love." Perfectly blessed in Himself, 
he desired that other intelligences should partici- 
pate in his own holy felicity. This was his pri- 
mary motive in creating moral beings. They 
were made in his own image — ^framed to resemble 
him in their intellectual and moral capacities, 
and to imitate him in the spirit of their deport- 
ment. Whatever good they enjoyed, like him, 
they were to desire that others might enjoy it 
with themj and thus all were to be bound to- 
gether by mutual sympathy, — blinked to Himself, 
and to one another; otherwise, they would not 
resemble their Great Original, either in feeling 
or conduct. But intelligent beings, unlike Him- 
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self, Jehovah, in consistency with his holy char- 
acter, could never purpose to create. He thus 
must eternally abhor the covetous ; and hence, 
with all the strength of his infinite nature, threat- 
en them with everlasting death. 

How glorious this idea of creation, and how 
beautiful the universe produced! — the whole 
mantled in the effulgence of the eternal throne \ 
the Sovereign Creator upholding all ranks of in- 
telligences in the hollow of his hand, and pouring 
into their bosoms the fulness of his own fruition ; 
while their hearts, in turn, rise to the Source of 
their being in sweetest incense of joy and praise ; 
each burning with a seraph's love to communicate 
his own overflowing enjoyments to those around 
him. Well might the morning stars have sung 
together when such a universe awoke to being. 

The greatest good, the richest possession, then, 
of an intelligent being, is a soul in harmony with 
this original design of creation— a oneness of 
principle, of feeling, and interest, with God; in 
other words, disinterested benevolence. Truly, " It 
is more blessed to give than to receive ;" for with- 
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out the good will the generous deed implies, what- 
ever else we have, we must have sorrow. 

But how little of this spirit is evinced by man 
in his fallen state. Those ties of love, that bound 
us to our Creator and to one another, are sun- 
dered ; as a race, severed from the governing Cen- 
tre of all, each has chosen a centre for himself, 
and is moving on in darkness and ruin ; selfish- 
ness the rule, self-interest the end. 

Benevolence is not, therefore, natural to man. 
To practise it requires the greatest effort; it is 
reascending to that lofty height whenoe we havo 
fallen. Hence the importance of System in the 
great work of beneficence. 

System in action implies a principle from which 
it proceeds. Fluctuating opinions and feelings 
produce fickleness of conduct ; while settled con- 
victions, stability of affections, and fixedness of 
purpose, give birth to persevering and methodical 
action. A system of beneficence must be founded 
on abiding principles and dispositions. 

I proceed to show in the first place^ the Duty cf 
Systematic Ben^icence thtbs founded. 
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I. / argue the duty of systenuUic beneficence from 
the analogy of nature. The Author of nature is 
the perfection of order. Whatever he does, he 
does systematically. He proceeded in the great 
work of creation with regularity. Order Iboulded 
the planets, and every star that gems the evening 
flky; it. launched them forth in their orbits, and 
guides their glorious way, producing <^ the music 
of the spheres." Order stretched the very layers 
of the everlasting rocks like ribs around the earth, 
and shaped the crystals of the cavern. There is 
order in the structure of every spire of grass, of 
every flower and shrub, of every tree and trem- 
bling leaf; in the mechanism of every animal, 
from man in his godlike attitude, to the smallest 
microscopic tribes. All organic existences are 
preserved in being, nurtured, grow and mature, 
according to certain laws. Even the winds, that 
stir the petals of the flowers, breathing fragrance 
and health, and txe tornado, that bows the forest 
and dashes navies, obey established principles. 
Now, shall there be order all around me, and in 
my physical frame, in the flowing blood, in the 
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heaving lungs, and chiseled limbs, while the ao- 
countable actions of this finely-knit and symmet- 
rical form, especially the loftiest actions for which 
it was made, the diffusion of good, are exempted 
from this universal law? Such an exception, 
how incongruous! It would be an excrescence 
on the very vitals of nature. 

II. From the, cha/raderistic of Divine beneficence. 
The supply of our physical necessities and com- 
forts comes in the order of those natural laws al* 
ready referred to. Social and civil blessings re- 
sult from certain principles of mental, moral, and 
political science. Method is equally character- 
istic of our spiritual blessings. No sooner had 
man fallen, than God began to unfold the remedial 
scheme. But he is influenced by no impulses in 
accomplishing the wondrous plan. He rushes not 
to the result with an impetuosity indicative of a 
zeal that flames along its course uncontrolled by 
reason. But there is a steadiness of onward 
movement, showing that unwavering principles of 
order preside over all his proceedings. The 
world, the intelligent universe, must be prepared 
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for such a stupendous event as the incarnation 
and death of the Son of God ; prophecies, prom- 
ises, types, and ritual institutions must gradually 
open the scheme, ere the final development could 
be suitably made. After forty centuries of prepa- 
ration, Christ came; and yet years must pass 
away, before, in that order of events which God 
had established, the crowning event of all could 
occur, — the propitiatory sacrifice be offered up. 
In extending the kingdom thus founded, the same 
order, the same adaptation of means to ends, is 
observable. The word of God, the Sabbath, the 
sanctuary, the workings of the Holy Spirit, and 
the co-operation of the individual reason and con- 
science, are all linked consecutively to each other^ 
or work in beautiful harmony together. Thus, 
throughout the entire scheme of spiritual bless- 
ings, reaching from the opening pronuse of a Sa- 
viour to the incarnation; and from the incarna* 
tion to the judgment; and onward to eternitj, 
everything is done systematically. 

This is the result of the unchanging principles 
of the Divine Mind. They glow with a steady 
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lieat, equally prompting him to actiyity at every 
moment. Hence, like the sun shining in its 
strength, God sends down unweariedly the rays 
of SII9 love, both on the evU and on the good, 
crowning their days with ^^ loving-kindness and * 
tender mercies." Indeed^ should the ardor of his 
love cool, or the hand of his power or grace be 
withdrawn but for a single moment, all our hopes 
would be dashed, our very existence cease. 

From this characteristic of the Divine benefi- 
cence, the inference is irresistible. If man is 
bound by the condition of his being, to imitate 
God in his moral character and conduct, he must 
cherish the same abiding principles of benevo- 
lence, and carry the same steady hand in diffusing 
good. The ardor of his love may never cool ; his 
hand of charity never weary. He must be god* 
like. With permanency and uniformity of con- 
duct, imitative of his own, our Holy Sovereign 
will be well pleased. But with him who is waver- 
ing in his principles; vacillating and impulsive 
in his purposes of good ; at one time toiling for 
others with the utmost earnestness, and then, for- 
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getfdl of their wants and woes for months to* 
gether, he must be displeased. How unlike oar 
Great Exemplar. He was always doing good. 
" The labor of his life was love." Header, would 
you please your compassionate Saviour ? Go, and 
do likewise. 

III. From the necessity of system to success in 
way kind of business. One cannot aecumulate 
wealth, acquire learning, rise to distinction in any 
of the professions or trades without system. Even 
the pleasures of life depend much on regularity ; 
otiierwise they cloy and become insipid. He, who 
is unsteady in his habits, now indulging in case, 
and now straining every muscle ; who, as some 
emtement arouses him, — such perhi^s as the 
fresh inculcation of economy and industry, flares 
up and bustles about, resolves that his business 
shall henceforth be prosecuted with vigor and 
managed with precision, and in a few days re- 
lapses into his old, careless, inefGicient habits, 
heedless alike of prudence and ptecept, gives Ut- 
ile promise of success in any department of life. 
Or should one be perseveringly industrious, hoM 
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suffer bjs affairs to lie in canfusion, like the mate* 
rial world at its birth, he would be deemed at 
best but a busy-body. If he intends to succeed, 
he must have some established principles and a 
£xednes8 of purpose, which will prompt to accu- 
racy and method, would be the universal decision 
of the wise. This is reasoning correctly. But 
must men practise on i^ystem in providing the 
rn^uis of personal supply and gratification ; while 
in the Divine work of relieving the sorrows and 
wants of others, all system is matter of indiffer* 
ence? Is order so important in the accumvUoMon 
of property ; while the diffusion of it, in obedience 
to God's commands, maybe safely leffe to the spon- 
taneous impulses of feeling ? The more important 
any business becomes^ the more essential is pre* 
cision in its management. This is a universal 
maxim. Now, as benefioence, in its comprehen- 
sive import, rises superior to all other employ- 
m60ts, so, if it ever reaches its highest possible 
results, it must be cftrried on i^stematically. 
Haw often does benevolenee te the poor itiSL of 

accomplishing all tibat ii otherwise might, w^e it 

2 
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not exerted irregularly; whereas, when proceed- 
ing in equable flow, by encouraging frugality and 
economy, it fills even the dwellings of poverty 
with comfort. How much more efficient would 
our great benevolent societies become, were the 
contributions of the churches uniform, or uni- 
formly rising like the waters from the sanctoarj 
in EzekieVs vision; so that those who conduct 
them might have sufficient data on which to erect 
their schemes for the future. It would infuse 
new life into all their operations ; elevate them to 
a loftier position, from which they might stretch 
their arms around the world, and kindle joys 
reaching to heaven. Besides, is it not matter of 
personal experience, that when order enters into, 
and pervades our worldly business, we accomplish 
far more than when it is leffe to the driftings of 
fortune, or to the mere suggestions of the mind? 
And can any reason be assigned why the same 
practice should not be equally productive in car- 
rying out the noblest work of our being 1 

Thus personal experience in other matters, ob- 
servationy and theory, alike teach us that the work 
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of benevolence may not be left to the impnlses 
of natural feeling — ^to the influence of lectures 
and appeals, or casual stimulants. It must be 
planted in principle, and issue in regular contri- 
butions, like the tree of life yielding her fruit 
every month, if we would have the blessing of 
many ready to perish come upon us. Those who 
depend on intermittent springs are liable to suffer 
thirst. 

IV. ^om the deep-seated depravity of the human 
heart. Depravity is supreme selfishness. This, 
in unregenerate men, is the governing principle. 
Quick-sighted, ever on the alert, and lying, as it 
does, at the foundation of the active powers, it be- 
comes the propeller of the mind. It leads to a 
series, and thus substantially to a system, of ac- 
tions. They may not always be rational ; yet, as 
they spring from a fixed principle, and proceed in 
an uninterrupted current, they may properly be 
termed systematic. Hence the natural man feels 
a constant pressure of motives to conduct pleasing 
to himself; and is thereby borne away on the 
maddening torrent of self-gratification. There 
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nmst be a ooanter-cimrent ; biUow mast battle 
with billow. The antagonist principle demanded 
is benevolence ; and antagonist principles, coming 
in collision, must press with equal force, or one 
gradually gaining upon the other, will eventually 
secure the victory. The combatant, who is for a 
moment off his guard, or ceases to struggle, &lls. 
As selfishness is always awake, benevolence must 
never slumber. The latter must be as spirited 
and persevering as the former. Hence, benevo- 
lence must be systematic in its operations, or it 
will be overborne by the ever-stirring energies of 
its opponent. Its series of acts must be as con- 
tinuous and energetic as ihat of selfishness, in 
order simply to arrest the course of the latter ; 
and to make advances against its headlong cur*. 
rent, a strong additional force is requisite. A 
system, therefore, one founded in the depths of 
the soul, and bringing to its aid all the resources 
of reason and conscience, is indispensable to effi- 
ciency in the angelic work of doing good. System 
must be emblazoned on the banner of every be- 
nevolent society; and inscribed on the brow of 
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eyery man by nature selfish, would he bless the 
world by his munificence. 

Especially is system necessary to encounter 
emergencies. Men of business not unfrequently 
meet with crises when their affairs are in a critical 
state. Numerous calls for money may come throng* 
ing in upon them almost simultaneously. Their 
nerves may become depressed, and things may ap- 
pear darker than they really are. Besides, chris* 
tians even may become worldly-minded, and their 
religious affections low. At such times benevolence 
will almost surely be submerged by the whelming 
tide of selfishness, unless buoyed up by well-estab- 
lished system. 

V. From experieneey which shows the inefficiency 
cf impulsive benevolence. That liberality is some- 
times the offspring of the kindly tendencies of our 
natures, is readily admitted. God, in making us 
social beings and helpers of each other^s joy; gave 
us susceptibilities to sympathetic emotions. When 
objects of suffering are presented before us, our 
sensibilities are moved, tears flow, and the hand 

is extended in relief. But these emotions are 

2'* 
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short-lived. The exciting object being removed, 
they soon expire. And though thousands have 
flowed into the .treasuries of charity from this 
source, when an accomplished agent, with a soul 
heated to a glow with his theme, has stirred the 
sensibilities of his hearers as the trees of the for- 
est are rocked by the tempest, or some other in- 
fluence has violently swept the chords of the heart ] 
yet it is a source of tdo little depth and durability 
to give vitality to the persevering work of benefi- 
cence, in a world cankered to its centre with cor- 
ruption. Selfishness soon leads ofT the mind to 
Other subjects ; so that contributions can be drawn 
from the natural sympathies only by the repeated 
and almost continued presentation of the suffering 
object. But this course will ultimately defeat its 
own end ; tending, as it does, td harden the heart, 
and thereby to seal up the very fountains intended 
to be opened. Accordingly, we find that those 
who have no plan of munificent effort, but give 
merely as their sensibilities are moved, usually 
contribute less and less as they advance in age ; 
their susceptibilities U sympathetic emotion be- 
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coming hardened like the road over wHich the 
crushing wheel has rolled for years. Hence, 
though the product of impulsive benevolence may 
sometimes be bountiful, yet when we contemplate 
its workings for any lengthened period, its fruits 
are found neither uniform nor abundant The 
soil is too thin for enduring fertility. 

We find this exemplified in our churches where 
no system of charity is adopted. For want of 
stated times for contributions to the different ob* 
jects, they are apt to be forgotten or neglected. 
They whose duty it is to make the appointments^ 
are engaged in other cares ; time whirls on ; the 
year passes away, and no collection is made. Or 
if a few objects receive occasional attention, others 
are passed over for years togiether ; proving to a 
moral demonstration, that what is done irregu- 
larly in the work of beneficence, is ill done. To 
this, the agents of our benevolent societies passing 
through our churches, can bear sorrowful testi- 
mony. — ^The same is true of the individual. Ev- 
ery one knows that what falls not into his regular 
routine of duties, is apt to slide from the memory* 
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This is peculiarly true of benevolence, for selfish- 
ness helps us to forget ; and if the contribution 
come to our recollection, we are not ready to give 
just then ; some debt must be first paid, some 
convenience purchased, or some other urgent call 
attended to. Thus he, who has no system in the 
bestowment of his bounties, is always finding ex- 
cuses to turn off the edge of arguments and the 
force of appeals ; though perhaps with the resolu- 
tion of giving liberally at some future period. 
Here lies his greatest danger. The resolution 
satisfies his conscience ; and while resting upon 
it, the opportunity to contribute passes away, and 
souls are lost ; whereas, had he acted on principle, 
the donation, though inconvenient, would have 
been made, and souls saved. 

Such is not unfrequently the mournful termina- 
tion of impulsive benevolence. Tears may be 
shed over the anguish wrought ; but tears cannot 
remedy the evil ; this must flow on in wailing and 
woe forever. But it may be prevented by the 
timely admonitions of experience. For that self- 
ishness can be suppressed, and benevolence sua- 
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twined, only by the strong band of prinoiple and 
systematic effort, is the Toice of ages. 

VI. From Scripture. All duties enjoined in 
the Scriptures, if contemplated in their principles^ 
will be found subjected to the control of reason ; 
and, if they lie under the control of reason, they 
must be conducted methodically. All acts of 
worship, from the first requisition of Divine hom- 
age given in Eden, onward through the successive 
generations of the patriarchs, were to be per- 
formed with decency and in order. The Mosaic 
economy was one of the most rigid exactness. 
The ritual prescribed to the Jews required the 
utmost method. The same law held in regard to 
the payment of tithes and their multiplied gifts to 
the Lord. This precision, with which every one 
must be struck in reading the Old Testament, is 
doubtless designed for the instruction of alf suc- 
ceeding times. But what is its peculiar lesson to 
us? It, at least, shows us that Grod is pleased 
with regularity in the conduct of his people ; and 
DOt less in their beneficent transactions than in 
the discharge of their other duties. The same 
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principle of order is transferred to Gospel timeai 
Here, there may be liberty, but there must be 
regularity. This is taught in that general com- 
mendation of Paul to the Colossian christians for 
the order and steadfastness that rejoiced him.'. 
(Col. ii. 5.) But if regularity in other things is 
pleasing to God under the New Dispensation, 
why is it not in this divinest work of an intelli- 
gent being? This is specifically s}iown in the 
injunction of Paul to the Corinthians,^ for each 
one to lay by him in store on the first day of the 
week, as God had prospered him. Now, without 
pushing this text to extremes, and affirming thalu 
the Holy Ghost intended to require of all chris- 
tians, in all circumstances and in all ages, to con- 
tribute a portion of their substance in charity 
every Sabbath, the passage most distinctly shows 
that God is pleased with systematic benevolence 
— ^with stated appropriations of income to objects 
of munificence. As order is nature's first law, sa 
it is of the Scriptures. 

* 1 Cor. xvL 2. 
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System in our benefactions is thus clearly a 
duty devolving on all. It is alike the voice with- 
in and the voice from heaven. It cannot be neg- 
lected without imminent peril It is a subject of 
vital interest. It must be deeply pondered. It 
must be earnestly prayed over. The great idea 
most enter, like a consuming fire, into the very 
heart's core, and inflaming it with zeal, bring forth 
fruit an hundred fold to the Lord. 

One thing more. Every man is bound to make 
the most of his being. All his powers, both of 
body and of mind, are to be taxed to the utmost, 
and exerted in the most effective manner. Each 
duty, without intrenching on others, should be 
performed in such a way, as best to secure the 
end aimed at in the obligation. Manner may not 
be disregarded. If there is reason to believe that 
the end contemplated in the obligation to benefi- 
cence may be best reached by a course of system- 
atic effort, the very fact should kad to its imme- 
diate adoption. At the close of the preceding 
Mguments, without reasoning in a cirde, this may 
be adduced as a consideration' of no small force, 
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indtidiig ererj one to east about Um, and sol* 
emnly eonsider whether he is conducting his char- 
ities In the most effioient method; manner and 
sptrk being as binding as the generous deed itself. 
And on this principle, every precept, promise, and 
ezanq>le of rerelation, enforcing beneyolence, is 
really a precept, promise, and example, arousing 
to systematic beneyolence. The same is true of 
the yarious incentives to this glorious work, of- 
fered in the ensuing pages ; and in this light let 
the reader regard them. 

In tht aeewid place, whai is the Nature of a Sdin^ 
tufol System of Beneficence? This is an important 
inqx^ry. Eyery system, as we have seen, must 
be founded in principle — a principle rooted in the 
active powers, resting down upon the main-springs 
of the soul, so as to be moved forward by all t&e 
mental energies combined. But it must not osly 
rest on principle ; it must rest on right principle. 
The moral character of a system depends on the 
chajracter of the moral fiaeHngs from which it 
rises ; and it is the moral character of any aeheitte 
of action, whioh^ under the government of God, 
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gives it permaaent effioienoj i for to suooeed^ it 
must hav^ bis co-operation ax^. aid. Besides, a 
system of benevolence is designed to combat tbe 
selfishness of the beart; a principle, strong, subile, 
Insidious, and developing itself in ten thousand 
different ways. Piametrical opposition to tbis^ 
therefore, must be its leading characteristic. Th^ 
natural sympathies, and conscience, /and reasoni 
must, indeed, be enlisted in its service; but all 
these united are insufficient to^ support enduring 
8 system of munificence against this formidabl0 
antagonist. For selfishness may entirely sub* 
merge the sympathies, so that he who can weep 
with his bereaved neighbor at the grave of his 
ehild, may, with the malignity of a fiernd, be ix^ 
wardly pleased at the death of an enemy. Selfish* 
ness may so control the conscience, that it wiU 
utter no upbraiding aeceniss ; &vA so bewilder tha 
keen-sightedness of reason, that onermay pu^ dark- 
ness for light, and bitter for sweet, and sin for ho- 
Uness, while complacently feeling that he.is staad- 
ingon the everlasting hiUs of truth. Neither the 

Diatural sympathies, not conscienooj nor reason, 

3 
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then, can form ihe sabstantial basis of a system 
of action which is to battle with the selfishness of 
the hnman heart. It must be informed with a 
higher and nobler principle. Holy love is such 
a principle. This, in its very nature, is superior 
to all other affections of the sonL The object on 
which it is fastened is the Great Supreme, and all 
oih^r objects disappear before it, as the stars 
before the morning sun. A system, then, in- 
wrought with this heayen-born principle, control- 
ling, quickening, inspiring all the moral energies 
of the soul, may resist this mighty foe of the 
heart ; and it forms the only insuperable bulwark 
to his malignant inroads. This position accords 
with the Scriptures. They approve of no external 
act, only as it proceeds from a holy heart ; other- 
wise, they stamp it as self-righteousness or super- 
stition. A system of bencTolent action, resting 
on any other foundation, falls under the same con- 
demnation ; it contuns no element of life, nothing 
truly pleasing to God. Men may endeavor to find 
«ther bases on which to rear schemes of charity; 
they may bring to the task the most penetrating 
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sagacity, and traverse again and again tbe secret 
windings of the mind, to find some other larking 
principle which can resist and subdue the batte- 
ries of covetousness ; but all their efforts will be 
vain. Whatever they may erect will be built upon 
the sand; the winds and floods will sweep it away. 
There is no foundation which can withstand the 
underminings of the depraved heart, and the 
shocks of a depraved world, but the rock of holy 
love. 



PART II. 

Ststematio beneficence is capable of a twc^old 
dinsion. There is a general or universal system, 
'U&ding indisoriminatelj and equally on all of 
every rank and condition ; and a particular sys- 
tem adapted alone to tbe eiroumstances of each 
individual. The latter stands related to the for- 
mer, as the edifice to the foundation on which it 
rests. This distinction must 1^ kept clearly be- 
fore the mind, if we would have definite views of 
our obligations relative to this important subject. 
In the ensuing disoassion, I shall confine myself 
mainly to the general system ; believing that if 
God's people are correct in sentiment, rooted and 
grounded in moral and christian principles, they 
will be substantially correct in practice. And as 
the particular or individual system grows, by a 
moral necessity, out of the other when fully em- 
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braoed, being, in fact, inyolved in the practical 
part of it, I propose to give but occasional hints 
concerning it. 

Practically considered, a system of beneficence 
consists in two things : the amount of property 
bestowed, and the frequency of stated gifts to the 
Lord. 

Before detailing in full, therefore, the general 
system of beneficence, these two questions must 
be thoroughly discussed — 1. What is the propor- 
tional amount of property or income to be given 
in charitable contributions? 2. How frequently 
should stated contributions be made ? 

The first of these is a point the most difficult 
for the depraved heart to reach. Self-interest 
clamors most loudly for the smallest sum possible. 
Her whole strength must here be encountered. 
Sut selfishness, properly so called, has nothing to 
do with the question. The rule determining the 
amount must be fixed upon, not only entirely 
without her aid, but in direct opposition to her 
insidious suggestions. It must also be a rule 
growing out of those principles which take hold 
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of, and bind the consdence ; and therefore olearlj 
taught in the Bible. This is a consideration whicli 
may not be overlooked. If we endeavor to dedttce 
a rule from principles not found nor recognized in 
the Scriptures, the influence will be disastrous ; 
we shall rather strengthen, than weaken, the cor- 
etous tendencies of the heart. 

It has appeared to some of vast importance to 
fix upon a definite amount of income as each one's 
yearly contribution. A tenth has been named as 
the proportion divinely approved, in imitation of 
Jacob's vow to give a tenth to God of all that he 
should receive at his hand ; and because the Jews 
were required to pay a tithe of their yearly in- 
crease for the support of the Levites. Arguments 
hare been adduced to show that this ratio in 
charity is obligatory on all ; at the same time, it 
has been acknowledged not to be enjoined in the 
^ New Testament. We think, however, the ground 
untenable ; and all efforts to designate this or any 
other fixed proportion as universally binding, both 
inexpedient and unscriptural. 
in the first place, it would not be equal An 
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iJkged requisition, not pressing equally upon all 
in its ordinary operations, cannot rise out of the 
fieeessary relationis of the spiritual universe, and 
therefore is not essential to a moral goTernment. 
It can be made obligatory on the conscience only 
by a positive precept from the Great Lawgiver 
himself. But no ratio of income, universally ap- 
pli(»ble, can be assigned, pressing equally upon 
alL While one's income may be large, his debts 
may likewise be large. Another's health may be 
feeble, his family numerous, and his expenses 
gteat ; while his neighbor's constitution may be 
vigorous, his family small, and his necessary ex- 
penditures few. Thus circumstances may render 
it a greater sacrifice for some to give a twentieth, 
a fiftieth, or even an hundredtb of their income, 
than for others to bestow one half, or indeed, the 
whole of it, and thousands besides. 

One's entire possessions must be taken into the 
ealculation. Take a simple case. Two men start 
in business together ; both plan and toil for ten 
years. One has an expensive family, parents to 
Biaintun, children to support and educate ; he has 
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been withal unfortunate, and.has laid up eoarcely 
a thousand dollars. The other has no family, has 
prospered and accumulated ten thousand. The 
eleventh }^ear Providence smiles upon both alike ; 
(he income of each is a thousand dollars. Now, 
would it be equal to require of both respectively a 
hundred in charity ? 

Nor can any ratio of standing property and in- 
come combined be designated, ensuring equality. 
Though this might approximate towards equaliz- 
ing the burden, still the same or similar causes 
would prevent a uniform pressure. Besides, calls 
on our benevolence are not always equally loud or 
imperious ; and therefore, with the same means, 
more is demanded on some occasions than others. 

Undoubtedly there is a certain amount of prop- 
erty, which, taking into view the whole circle of 
one's relations, he ought to contribute in charity. 
It is by no means contended that one cannot fix 
upon a definite amount for himself. This he may 
and should do. All that we aver is, that no gen- 
eral rule can be made, assigning that amount, be- 
cause no general rule can meet the ten thousand 
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eircamstaiices that modify indiyidaal cases ; and, 
therefore, obligations to comply mth it would not 
be xmiTersally felt. Besides, no one thinks of 
apecifyiog certain proportions of labor and atten- 
tion which all are equally bound to bestow on oth- 
ers; and yet, these are sometimes far more bene- 
ficial to the suffering than gifts of money. To 
assign a certain number Of external acts employed 
in charitably distributing property, while we fix 
upon no definite amount of labor to be expended 
in beneficence, is making a difference without a 
reason; this being «een, the conscience will not 
be holden, unless some scripture precept can be 
found demanding the discrimination. 

But could a ratio be found pressing equally 
upon all, it would not be desirable. Man, while 
under the influence of the natural heart, if he tries 
to please his Maker at all, endeavors to do it by 
external acts merely; when driven from this 
ground, he seeks to please him by acting out some 
principle of natural sympathy, conscience, or rea* 
son ; when shown the fallacy of this, he endeavors 
still to discharge his duties in some way without 
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the ertHre consecration of the soul. Now, does not 
the advocacy of a general ratio obviously fall in 
with this depraved inclination , tend to flatter this 
pride of heart , and to encourage this aversion to 
entire self-immolation 1 < Indeed, founded on this 
principle, the work of benevolence is extremely 
liable to degenerate into sheer superstition. The 
payment of the stipulated sum is soon thought to 
render one worthy of Divine acceptance ; and 
thus, instead of gushing from the heart, charity 
becomes a mere mercenary business, scarcely ris- 
ing to the dignity of a virtue. This the experi- 
ence of the religious world proves, as is evidenced 
by the views and conduct of the Jews respecting 
tithes in the time of Ohrist ; and at the present 
period, by the payment of periodical contributions 
in the Eomish church. 

Besides, as a general rule must apply to all 
classes and conditions indiscriminately, the be- 
stowment of the designated sum would satisfy the 
consciences, not only of the poor, but also of the 
rich, who ought, unquestionably, to contribute 
oftentimes far more than one tenth of their an- 
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nual increase, or any other proportion which the 
most generous philanthropy might appoint ; thus 
both rendering them deaf to extraordinary calls, 
and, when the truth, so agonizing to the carnal 
heart, that our all belongs to God, is pressed with 
vital intensity on the mind, affording a secure re- 
treat to the tortured conscience. 

Such an arrangement also would often fail to 
meet the yearnings of the Christian heart. The 
S3rmpathy of the true Christian is as deep and far- 
reaching as human suffering. Neither one, nor 
two, nor three tenths, would be regarded as suffi- 
cient on particular emergencies. Such was the 
case with the Macedonians, of whom Paul says, 
<' That in a great trial of affliction, the abundance 
of their joy, and their deep poverty abounded unto 
the riches of their, liberality. For to their power, 
yea, and beyond their power, they were willing of 
themselves ; praying us with much entreaty, that 
we would receive the gift, and take upon us the 
fellowship of the ministering to the saints." Tho 
Christian king of the Friendly Islands felt the 
same burstings of a Christian heart. The mis- 
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Bionar J says ci him : '' He had not often gold or 
silver to give. But one time he had obtained ten 
pounds from the ship for food he had sold. How 
much do you think he gave to the missionary bo^ 
ciety? One pound? Five pounds? This would 
have been a great deal But he did more; ht 
gave the whole 1" 

It would not meet the requisitions of the com- 
mand, << Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.'' 
Would an Irish lord, amidst the scenes recently 
experienced in bis unhappy country, surrounded 
by hundreds and thousands of miserable beings, 
starving, sick, and dying, be justified in view di 
this law, by contributing to their relief a bare 
tenth of his income i Every noble heart will an- 
swer in the negative. These times of agony de« 
manded far greater sacrifices. 

Thus all efforts to fix upon a d^nite ratio of 
income or property of universal obligation, will 
give constant ground for questions of casnistiy 
inmtably tending rather to screen the conscienoe^ 
than to stimulate to generous activity. 

But what does the Chspd teach %s an this subfec^ f 
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Tbe religion of the Gospd begins in tbe heart 
^ Son, give me thy heart," ia its fundazsental ftt- 
oept. In the Gospel scheme, every individnal 
stands by himself, on his own responsibility; be 
^ is bound by a personal tie to his Maker. The 
eondnet it prescribes is entirely spiritual It re- 
q^nlres a burning heart, shedding its light and 
heat on all around. According to its code, evety 
act must gush from holy love. It does not pre- 
WKTibe just the amount of aetion to be put forik, 

in any one direction ; but the heart and consdense 

• 

of each, guided by wisdom from above, are to ^ 

feet ham. It is thus with Angels and the ca" 

cU^mod about the throne. A holy heart, bathed 

in the truth of heaven, is all the general rule tbey 

need to enable them to discharge their duties, and 

to adapt themselves to the various circumstances 

ii]t which they may be placed to eternity. Such is 

their moral state, that the least intimation of Stf 

hovah's will sends them speeding on wings of fire 

to do his pleasure. The Gospel places man on 

earth in the same relation to him, and intends 

that he shall act on the same general priaeij[dM 

4 
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It teaobes ns that all we haye belongs to God, 
and that all we do must be done to bis glory. A 
•onl, permeated by this heayenlj spirit, would find 
a knowledge of the destitution and woes of others, 
and an ability to relieve them, a sufficient stimu- 
lant and gnide. AngeMike, it would send forth 
spontaneonsly the felieitating streams which the 
ChMspel appoints. 

This is the soorce and spirit of all Gospel be- 
nevolence. Says Paul, ^' Every man according 
as he purposeth" (desireth or ehooseth) <<in hia 
heart, so let him give." There is to be no eon- 
straint. . The working of indiridnal good-will is 
to be the measure of individual bonnty ; for " Qoi 
kveth a cheerful giver."* 



* This principle does not apply to the support of a pas- 
tor. PatU does not put charity and the support of the 
pastor on the tame gioimd. Oompare 2 Oor. viii and iz. 
with 1 Cor. ix. Other elements come in, modifying Ihe re- 
sult in the latter case. 1. The idea of wages. 2. The idea 
of copartnership. Each member of the church, on principles 
of common honesty, ii bound te bear his share of the com- 
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But tliougli no given proportion of property is 
definitely enjoined, there are certain general prin^ 
ciples laid down, by which we may make approzi* 
mations towards a proportionate amount, and 
never be at a loss respecting individual gifts ia 
specific instances when the heart is right. The 
following are such. 

The great truth that God has a supreme and 
inalienable right in us and in all that we possess. 
^ The silver is mine, and the gold is mine, saitk 
the Lord of Hosts." ^^ For every beast of the field 
is mine, and the cattle upon a thousand hiUs." 
<' Behold, all souls are mine ; as the soul of the 
&,ther, so also the soul of the son is mine." — The 
injunction to dedicate ourselves to God. '' I be* 
seech you, brethren, by the mercies of God, that 
ye present your bodies a living sacrifice, holy, ac* 
ceptable unto God, which is your reasonable ser- 
vice." — The requirement to love God and his 
cause and interest more devotedly than the dear- 
est worldly possession. ^' If any man come to me, 
and hate not his father, and mother, and wife 
and children, and brethren, and sisters, yea, and 
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Us own life also, he cannot be my disciiile.'* 
^ Wkosoever he be of you that forsaketh not all 
that he hath cannot be my disciple." — The com- 
mand to loYC our neighbor as ourselves ; that we 
are to supply his necessities, and relieve his suffer- 
ings, so far as lies in our power, with the same 
willingness that we do our own. — The intimation 
lihat our gifts should be such as to call into exer- 
cise our faith and self-denial. The poor widow 
cast into the treasury of the Lord " all that she 
had, even all her living;" with which generous 
sacrifice Christ was well pleased ; and Paul com- 
mends the Macedonian Christians, because they 
gave not <mly according to their power, but be- 
yond their power. — The promises to the benevo- 
lent. <^ The liberal soul shall be made fat." <<He 
that watereth shall be watered himself" ^ It is 
more blessed to give than to receive." — The duty 
of imitating Christ, who " suffered for us, leaving 
us an example, that we should follow in his steps j" 
that we should '* walk even as he also walked.'' 

Also, the very large amount of their income, 
(which has been estimated at not less than one 
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fifth) required of tbe Jews to be given for the 
support of religion, and in charity, was intended 
to convey to us similar instruction. For though 
the law of tithes or double tithes is not binding 
upon us, the great sacrifices which they were re^ 
quired to niake, are designed to have a Tiioral «»- 
fltience on succeeding generations. It is not the 
idle record of a bygone race, or of a dispensation 
that has vanished away ,* it utters a voice to us ; 
it is the living exemplification of a principle which 
we are bound to adopt. If even the poor among 
the Jews could give so much, the poor can still 
give bountifully in proportion to their means, — 
and, were they disposed, how profusely might the 
rich lavish their munificence. With the fact be* 
fore us of the great sacrifices the Jews were com- 
manded to make for the support of religion in 
their own narrow bounds ; when we consider the 
breadth of the field we are called to cultivate,— 
the spiritual neeessities of the perishing millions 
of our race, the opportunities to reach them, the 
worth of the undying soul, the revenue of glory 

its salvation will yield the Saviour, what sacrifices^ 

4* 
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onglit the poor, at the present day, to make in 
their penary, and the rich in their abundance, to 
promote the glory of Christ in the Balyation of 
seals ; and how terrible the doom of those who 
refosQ. 

These principles, requisitions, promises, and ex- 
amples, show us that our sacrifices should hegreat^ 
and the amount of our oontributions large, when 
either the worldly or spiritual necessities of others 
demand our aid ; while they leave the treasuries 
of benevolence to be filled by the spontaneous flow 
of each individual soul. 

The desire, therefore, to fasten on the con* 
sciences of men the obligation to contribute peri- 
odically a certain portion of their income or prop- 
erty, as universally binding, is not to be gratified 
by arguments drawn either from reason or revela- 
tion. We may resort to no artificial mean& We 
may trust in no machinery which does not work 
and glow with the living fires of the heart. Lovei 
oonscieice, and reason, must be the originating 
and guiding forces. We must fall back upon, and 
eonfide in, these vital principles of holy conduoi. 
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First the heart, and then the act, is the Gospel 
scheme, and we may not reverse the process. To 
attempt it, and to say, '^ What we seek in a system 
of beneficence, is not a benevolent heart, but be* 
nevolent actions ;" is to come in open collision with 
the spirit of the Gospel. It is apparently a lurk* 
ing disposition to induce men to discharge the 
duties of beneficence, without laying their hearts 
on the altar of God, and keeping them perpetually 
burning there ; whereas Christ requires the hea/ri^ 
and the heart always; and then that conduct 
which inevitably bursts from a consecrated soul. 
As Paul says of the Macedonian Christians, <' They 
first gave their own selves to the Lord ;" and thea 
iheir wealth, to be used as he should direct. 

Indeed, the process necessarily gone through in 
determining, firom . general principles, the particu 
iar amount it becomes our duty individually to 
bestow in charity, Christ evidently intended should 
be a means of moral discij)line, which we cannot 
safely dispense with. Its infiuence, though not 
generally realized, is fax-reaching, almost magical. 
It strengthens the intellect, elevates to a noble 
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independence and disinterestedness of feeling, 
gives stability to character and energy to purposOi 
leading on to thoroughness of self-inspection, eax* 

. nestness of investigation as to the personal claims 
of Ood, and childlike simplicity in submitting to 
their authority. Just glance at its workings in 
the present instance. As Christ has told us, in 
order to know his doctrine we must do his will, so 
in order to ascertain the exact sum we are to con- 
tribute in benevolence, we must cherish a heart 
in sympathy with his own. Holy love must per* 

. petually glow in our bosoms ; otherwise, we shall 
sometimes fail in the correctness of our conclu- 
sions. Thus the first impulse of benevolent feel- 
ings puts us in the way to increase them; fot 
every desire to give must be attended with a 
scrutinizing estimate of our motives, and a oon*^ 
stant struggle with selfishness, lest the latter gain 
the ascendency, and mar the beauty of the deed. 
The legitimate result of the process, therefore, is 
a deep and watchful piety ; while the works of 
beneficence, thus determined, never degenerate 
into superstition or self-righteousness ; and its 
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oi^KgatioBS will seize at onoe and unrelaxingl y the 
dgnsciences of all. 

The conclusion, therefore, at which we arrive 
touching the amount of our charities is this : it 
should be such as our means, a distinct knowledge 
of the wants of others, and a heart of overflowing 
love, shall prescribe ; leaving each one to his own 
solemn convictions of duty, amenable alone to the 
bar of God. 

But it may be objected, if beneficence is thus 
leftwitkout the specification of some stated amount, 
selfish, or but partially sanctified men, will not 
give as liberally as they ought Perhaps they 
will not. But all we can do is to press on their 
attention the commands of Jehovah, and the claims 
of a dying world— claims, as strong and affecting 
as those which •brought the Saviour from the 
tiirone to the cross; and telling them what the 
Apostle, enforcing benevolence, told the Corinth- 
ians, " He who soweth sparingly, shall reap also 
sparingly ; and he who soweth bountifully, shall 
reap aldo bountifully," leave them to settle the 
matter c^ their covetousness with their Final 
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Judge. We may pray and weep oyer them ; bat 
we may use no efforts to move a (dngle individual 
from that moral basis — his own conscience— on 
which God has placed him. Here he must stand ; 
and here we must be willing he should stand; 
while he himself is under infinite obligation to lay 
bare his bosom to the energizing influences of 
truth, and cheerfully yield to its sway. 

2. How frequenily should stated contributions be 
made? 

System implies order, regularity. Systematic 
beneficence implies regularity of contributions, or 
of stated periods for appropriating property to the 
Lord. In regard to the frequency of these sta- 
tedly recurring periods, there are different opin- 
ions. Owing to the variety, extent, and complex- 
ity of men's avocations, sonw find it convenient to 
make consecrations accurately proportionate to 
prosperity, much more frequently than others. 
Hence some advocate the weekly period, some the 
monthly, while others plead for still longer inter- 
vals. Indeed, to fix upon a definite rule 'of- uni- 
versal application determining the frequency of 
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periodical contributions, will be found nearly ft» 
difficult as to ascertain the precise ratio of prop 
erty to be bestowed. There are, however, certain 
leading principles, which, if contemplated with 
rectitude of heart, will enable us to please God by 
the wisdom of our benefactions, no less in this re- 
spect than the last. 

1st. As a stepping-stone to a series of more irn- 
portant considerations, showing that these periods 
of consecrations should very frequently recur, I 
remark that most may set apart some portion of in* 
come toithoiU inconvenience as often at hast as capi- 
tal or labor makes returns. These are, the occa- 
sions when Providence pours his treasures into 
our bosoms; when alone we can determine pre- 
cisely how the Lord has prospered us, and conse- 
quently how much we are able to bestow. Hence 
if no designations of income to charity have been 
previously made, or if they have not been suffi- 
ciently large, these opportunities of coming to 
some definite decision with reference to the pro- 
portion of the bounties of Providence we shall de- 
vote to purposes of beneficence, may not be passed 
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orer ; and the conseeration, not to say the* dia- 
bursement, should be made immediaidy, whik the 
idea that our possessions are from Ood is fresh i& 
our minds, and before selfishness shall seize them 
as her own. Procrastination is, often but giving 
heed to her treaoherous voice, and ere we are 
aware, she carries us captive. As we receive oar 
increase from the hand of Ood, like faithful stew- 
ards, we should set apart the portion belonging to 
others without delay. To indulge ourselves by 
holding them up before us, and doating tipoii 
them as our own, will but inflame our covetous- 
ness ; and we shall be tempted to rob the needy 
of their portion. This is not hypothesis ; facts 
prove that money is contributed tu more cheer- 
fully when in a loose state than after it becomes 
fixed property. This rule, directing frequency cxf 
consecrations, conforming itself to individual eir* 
eumstances, is oppressive to none. 

But the capital of some makes returns only 
once a year ; of others, only once in a series of 
years. To such this rule can be by no means ap- 
plicable; for the wants and sufierings of (bote 
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wbom God has made it our duty to relieve, often 
demand far more frequent distributions ; while, in 
a variety of instances, it calls into exercise our 
benevolence too rarely to suppress the selfish ten- 
dencies of the heart, — a point, which, in rearing a 
system of beneficence, may never be overlooked. 
Other principles must therefore be noticed. 

2d. Our cantribiUions should he so freqv£nt as 
will tend to repress the selfish^ and keep alive the be*. 
Ttevoknt affections. We should give so frequently 
as to impress and nurture the conviction that we 
were made not only for ourselves, but fpr others ; 
and that the noblest use of property is its distri- 
bution to the needy. This conviction it is difficult 
to engender, and harder to keep alive, but it is 
best produced and quickened to energy by fre- 
quexLtly engaging in the duties of charity. Be- 
nevolence, to become strong, must be cultivated [ 
and it is so much of an exotic in the human 
breast, that it needs the most earnest and as- 
siduous care ; while selfishness, such is its 
strength and tenacity of life, can be deadened and 
kept in abeyance only by repeated and vigorous 

5 
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assaults. As a general rule, that system, as to 
frequency, should be chosen, which comes most 
strongly in collision, and wrestles most powerfully 
with the selfishness of the heart Some, I know, 
would deal gently witih this obnoxious principle \ 
rather humor than goad it ; and on this ground 
urge the importance of frequent, and, of course, 
small contributions, which will scarcely be felt; 
maintaining that on the whole a larger amount 
will be collected. But I would not urge frequency 
of donations on this account. I would advocate 
benevolence only on those principles which will 
give it life and vigor for eternity. The Bible 
says nothing about humoring the selfishness of 
the heart, of adopting plans of beneficence that 
will be scarcely felt. Its language is, " Crucify 
the flesh with the affections and lusts." It directs 
us to die unto sin or self It makes no compro- 
mise with covetousness. It bids us not rock it to 
sleep, but slay it. Let every one then stand up 
in the lofty sternness of his spirit, and adopt that 
system us to frequency in ^ving, which, other 
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things being eqaal, is most crucifying to the car- 
nal heart. 

But a system of almost continued contributions 
will not be peculiarly crossing to our avaricious 
desires, if trifling sums are given, or those greatly » 
disproportionate to property. In this case, selfish- 
ness, instead of being disturbed, may be rather 
cajoled into a species of benevolence ; though a 
species as sickly and unsubstantial as the vine 
that grows aniid the damps of a vault, never as- 
piring to heaven as the place of its nativity. But 
when the sums are so large as to demand personal 
sacrifice, the self-appropriating principle feels it 
keenly. The uninterrupted repetition of such 
^fts is a continued draught on its life-blood. Its 
remains even in the Christian's breast are galled 
and lacerated by the repeated attacks, and some- 
times writhe as in 'Hhe dying strife." Especially 
is this the case with one who has amassed his 
property by almost daily additions; — ^by sums,^ 
perhaps, smaller in amount than those which the 
calls of humanity now claim almost as frequently 
at his hand. He sees his wealth going nearly the * 
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flame way in which he acquired it, and he feeLi 
that its yery pillars are giving way. Thus fre- 
quency in contributions, if sufficiently large, is 
usually most crossing to selfishness, and most de- 
structive to avarice ; and as a system of benefi- 
cence is instituted mainly to combat these evil 
principles, we should allow but short intervals 
between our deeds of charity. 

3d. We should give so frequently as to form a 
habit of giving. Jeremiah says, '' Can the Ethic- 

* 

plan change his skin, or the leopard his spots 1 
then may ye also do good that are accustomed to 
do evil." This shows the susceptibility of our 
natures to the formation of habits ; and their con- 
trolling power over us. The iojunction of Solo- 
mon, " Train up a child in the way he should go^ 
and when he is old he will not depart from it," is 
founded on the same mental tendency. Habit, 
indeed, governs half the world ; it is like a self- 
moving machine, when once started, continuing, 
of its own accord, in the same direction and with 
the same velocity. Let one accustom himself to 
harden his heart in view of genuine objects of 
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sympathy, and it will bo exceedingly difficult to 
unlock his bosom to the loudest calls of benevo- 
lence. On the contrary, he, who accustoms him« 
self to spend his money as fast as he acquires it, 
ivill never be likely to hoard for future supplies. 
A habit of giving would follow the same law, and 
greatly assist us in the duties of charity. But in- 
firequency of beneficence, giving only once in six 
months or a year, or at irregular intervals, will 
never form an efficient habit of giving. It must 
be a regular and oft-repeated act ; for it is a fre- 
quency of the same acts in succession alone, which 
creates habit. Our benevolence, therefore, should 
go forth in reiterated acts, like the monthly rose, 
flowering and shedding its fragrance as regularly 
as its seasons recur. The spirit of benevolence 
muBt thus be wrought into the very texture pf our 
being ; so that we shall move forward, scattering 
our alms about us as naturally as we perform the 
common duties of life. This thought is of im- 
mense importance to the young, and to those en- 
gaged in the pursuits of wealth. For the latter, 

especially, from the very nature of their employ- 

5* 
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mento, and their neoessary trains of thought, are 
inevitably acquiring habits of accumulation'; and, 
unless counteracting habits of benevolence are 
also acquired, their desires of gain will assume the 
tyrant, and the Divine curse, threatened against 
the covetous, will rest upon them forever. They 
are hanging ov^r an abyss, and their only safety, 
under God, is in winding around their hearts the 
iron cords of habit in beneficence, and, thereforOi 
in giving frequently. 

4th. The Scriptures favor the idea of frequency in 
giving. Christ says, ''Give to him that asketli 
of thee.'' The duty of charity is here clearly 
founded on our calls and ability. But in this 
world, where we have the poor always with us, 
calls on our benevolence cannot be otherwise than 
frequent. Again Christ says, "Freely ye have 
received, freely give." We frequently receiye, 
we should therefore frequently give. Paul directs 
the Corinthian Christians, " Upon the first day of 
the week, let every one of you lay by him in store 
as God has prospered him." This suggestion of 
the Apostle may probably be adopted as a general 
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rale by a majority of Christians at the presetkt 
day ; and every one should make it a matter of 
solemn consideration and earnest prayer whether 
it is not his individual duty ; for all must conform 
to it in spirit But without maintaining that 
every one, under whatever circumstances, is re* 
quired to lay by something* weekly for charitable 
purposes, the principle here taught us most une* 
quivocally binds us to great frequelicy of stated 
contributions. From this decision of the Holy 
Spirit, according, as it does, with the teachings of 
reason, there can be no appeal. 

5th. The experience of practical men, as to the best 
means of acquiring property^ evinces the same prinr 
dpk. The experience of the world on this point 
has been embodied in maxims such as these: 
^ Take care of your cents, and dollars will take 
care of themselves ;" ^' Save your ninepences," &c. 
Men of wealth have often remarked that they ac- 
quired their property by frequently storing away 
small sums as they could spare them. I knew a 
man lay up several nundred dollars by making it 
a rule to put into a bag kept for the purpose, every 
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fifty cent piece that came into his possession. We 
have here the development of a principle in ao- 
oumulating a fand to meet the contingencies of 
life. We may apply it to benevolence, and take 
men of business and opulence on their own ground. 
If this principle will fill one's own treasuries, it 
will fill the treasuries of the Lord. Let it then 
be regarded. I would sound it in the ears of the 
million who are delving the earth for gold, and 
startle them from their delusive dreams. I would 
that it might echo and re-echo till its solemn ut- 
terances should make every votary of Mammon 
tremble. Hear, ye rich men ; give ear, ye who 
are pursuing the bubbles of wealth ! is it chris* 
tian, is it right, to adopt principles of prudence 
and self-denial in filling your own coffers, while 
you refuse to act upon the same principles in re- 
plenishing the streams of mercy? No. Con- 
science and God answer, -No. The perishing 
heathen, the dying pillow, the judgment-seat, the 
wailings of hell, all answer, No. 

Then let every one, whether indigent or affla- 
ent, frequently lay by in store sums for charity aa 
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God shall prosper him, though they are but small ; 
and let him do it with the same whole-hearteduess, 
earnestness, and perseverance, as he would to in- 
crease his own wealth : and rarely will he be un- 
abb to relieve the cries of misery. He will have 
no occasion to offer the excuse, ^^ I have no chaDge." 
He will have dollars in store. The history of be- 
nevolence proves this. I have known a sabbath- 
school class, by each member's giving 10, 15, or 
25 cents a month, contribute an amount during 
the year, which previously they would have thought 
impossible to raise. This is only one instance 
among a thousand. Let the principle be acted 
upon ; a trial is easy. Scripture and reason can- 
not both be wrong. 

But how shall these frequent contributions bo 
made by those whose capital yields returns only 
at long intervals? According to the proverb, 
" Where there's a will, there's a way" — ^it can be 
either actually or virtually done. 

1st. By saving expenses. Water, running into a 
vessel no faster at a giVien orifice than it flows out 
at another, will retain a constant level ; and if 
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With the same influx we would have it issue at a 
higher orifice, we have only to stop or lessen the 
lower one. Thus, if we would have our posses- 
sions rise to the giving point, we have only to stop 
the leakage— check expenses. This hint may he 
of service to the poor, and not inappropriate to 
the rich. Many expend their ready money as 
rapidly as they receive it ; making their calcula- 
tions to do so ; and thus, during the interval be- 
tween one return of capital and another, plead 
their inability to meet the frequent calls of benev- 
olence. But is this a valid excuse? Could they 
not be met by sacrificing some social pleasure, 
some luxury in drink, in food, in dress, in furni- 
ture, in display ? or by foregoing some convenience, 
the expense of which is equivalent to the pledged 
sum? Vast multitudes are deprived of these 
luxuries, and even of what we deem necessaries, 
during their whole lives ; and cannot we forego 
the gratification of them occasionally, that we may 
thereby relieve the suffering, or save the deathless 
soul ? True, this will require self-denial ; but has 
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not God demanded of us self-denial ? Dare any 
one offer this as an excuse ? 

2. Every one engaged in regular business knows, 
or ought to know, what, taking one year with an- 
other, have been the annual proceeds of his labor 
or- investments. Now, on the supposition that the 
Lord will prosper him as heretofore, he can form 
some reasonable estimate of the amount, (eztraor- 
dinaries excepted) which he ought to contribute 
to charitable purposes weekly or monthly during 
the period his capital is making another revolu* 
tion. This amount may be appropriated in actual 
donations by most business men, as they usually 
have more or less loose money on hand. By those 
who cannot do this, it may be charged in a book 
kept for the purpose at the dose of each week or 
specified period for appropriation — ^^ one, five, ten, 
or fifty dollars due to charity," — and on the re< 
turn of their capital, pay this debt as xsonscien- 
tiously as they pay any other. Then, if on the 
reception of their entire product, they find they 
have not given as much as the claims of the desti- 
tate demand, they can easily make up the deficit. 
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This scheme will of coarse call into exercise our 
faith ; for it is acting on the belief that the Wise 
Disposer of eyents will be as merciful to us in the 
future, as he has been in the past. But ought not 
his past goodness to strengthen our confidence ia 
his willingness to continue that goodness 1 Christ 
requires us to live by faith on him, and ought we 
not to give by faith on him ? To refuse to exer- 
dse this faith in the circumstances, partakes of 
ingratitude. Besides, to decline making any, or 
but such appropriations as are exceedingly disjMro- 
portionatc to our property, until we have actually 
received the return of our investments, is to act 
on the principle^ that we will not give to others 
until we are certain how much God will bestow 
upon us ; in other words, that we will not trust 
him, — ^whose loving-kindness, as the brightest star 
of our destiny, has shone upon us in darkness and 
storm, — ^for a single blessing which is not actually 
in our hands. Must not such conduct be exceed- 
ingly provoking to Unwearied Love ? 

Or this process of previous consecrations may 
be varied thus. The proporti<m consecrated maj 
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1^. 1^ certain ratio of ioGomo fixed on a sHclkig 
scale, on the principle that the greater the pr(^ts, 
the greater the proportion which may be spared. 
Ifor instance, on the first day of each week, or 
znonth, or quarter, or year, one may consecrate a 
oertain proportion of hia profits of that week, 
month, quarter, or year to the Lord, saj» five, 
eight, or ten per cent., in case they rise to a speci- 
fied amount ; and if they rise to a certain aum be- 
yond this, he may fix upon a still greater propor- 
tion, say twelve or fifteen per cent. ; if they rise 
to an amount still higher, the proportion appro- 
piiated may be still larger, say eighteen or twenty 
per cent., so that hia benefactions to the destitute 
shall be in some degree commensurate to the 
goodness of the Lord to him. 

In these last suggestions, a vital principle in 
systematic beneficence is developed^ whieh chal- 
lenges our special attentS^a It is, the duty rf 
making fromsum for the dissemmcUion of charity 
premotLs to the reception of our income. This ifr at 
pojbat of in^mense importance, and may by no 

m^UB be overlooked ] i!»)u^ it is a point whick 

6 
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Cliristians have too much lost sight of. Thej hare 
been awake neither to the enjoyments nor obliga- 
tions growing out of it. It is time that its solemn 
atterances should pierce the heart, and arouse the 
consoience of every follower of the Lamb, and 
startle him from his slumbers. They should 
reverberate through every dwelling in Zion. It 
Is a principle of universal application. All, wheth- 
er rich or poor, should make it an abiding rule of 
conduct. There is no difficulty in the wax* 
While, of course, the rich should fix upon a higher 
proportion of income than the indigent, each one 
can decide upon some percentage adapted to his 
peculiar circumstances, and at stated periods lay 
up in store as the Lord prospers him. Every 
one, as St. Paul clearly taught the Corinthians, 
should have " a savings-bank" for charity. 

The results of this principle would indeed be 
most happy, on whatever ground the previous 
arrangements should be made. In the first place, 
it would greatly increase the sum total of our 
contributions to the Lord. It would be acting 
on an acknowledged maxim in tiie acquisition of 
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wealth. We know if we hare a debt of ten dol- 
lars, an hundred dollars, or any sum within pnr 
possible ability to pay, the money will be by some 
means obtained ; whereas, otherwise it will be ex* 
tremely liable to be 'Consumed in the ordinary 
flow of expenses. Thriving men, sometimes on 
this principle, keep constantly a little in debt by 
the purchase of valuable property, knowing that 
it will stimulate their industry and frugality to 
meet the anticipated payment. Here men are 
not afraid to trust the past goodness of the Lord ; 
why will they not be equally wise and confiding 
in the godlike work of benevolence ? 

It would also deepen our sense of personal de* 
votement to Christ ; leading us constantly to feel 
that our minds employed in planning, and our 
hands engaged in labor, are the Lord's, and must 
be used in his service. It would likewise promote 
the ease and cheerfulness with which our appro- 
priations would be made, and materially enhance 
our enjoyment, in a work which, though self-deny- 
ing, brings us into most intimate fellowship and 
cooperation with our blessed Lord. Even when 
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ctDgaged in our most ordinary avocations, it would 
induce the impression that we are laboring for 
Christ as well as for ourselves ; and thus procur- 
ing the means of extending the glorious gospel, 
whose precious promises are our daily support and 
}oy, and which opens to our view, beyond the skies, 
the crown and the harp, with which we hope to 
bow before the throne, when our bodies are crum- 
bling in the grave. What greater happiness can 
the Christian experience on earth than the con- 
tinued consciousness of co-workiDg with his Sav- 
iour in diffusing through the world these richest 
enjoyments of our being, and kindling anthems 
whose enrapturing notes shall never falter ? 

Thus, if we would make antecedent provisions 
for charity ; if we would exercise suitable self-de- 
mal, forethought, and confidence in God ; if we 
would contrive as earnestly to save something for 
munificence, as we do to hoard, our sources of 
charity would be replenished ; we should seldom 
be unable to make, at frequently recurring periods, 
either actual or pledged appropriations, and be 
happy in our work. 
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An Inference. — If that degree of frequency should 

he adopted which is best calculated to curb the 

selfish inclinations, then the more deeply we are 

engaged in worldly pursuits, — ^the stronger and 

more .riotous the avaricious desires become, the 

oftener should the appointed period of our bene- 

fiustions recur ; and not only so, but the greater 

the necessity that our gifts be commensurate with 

oar means; for otherwise, although we may give 

frequently, and perhaps congratulate ourselves on 

our generous liberality, the curse of God may be 

hanging over us for our parsimony. 

6* 



PART IIL 

We are now prepared to present in detail that 
general system of beneficence, demanded alike* hy 
Scripture and reason, and best fitted to secure 
permanent and eyer-growing results. 

While universal, it must be a system in ite 
nature adapted to each individual, and binding (m 
the individual conscience; one founded on, and 
embracing, the entire man, — ^his reason, his heart 
and will, including views and principles, feelings 
and affections, with their inculcation, general pur- 
poses and resolutions, with corresponding action. 
The tree must be symmetrical from its roots to 
its topmost bough. Beneficence may not stand 
alone ; it must spring out of a consistent charac- 
ter, must be a branch of activity, harmonizing 
with other shoots from the common stock Else, 
it will be like a verdant twig on a rotten trunk, 
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growing up Amid broken and withered limbs, tik« 
sighing monitors of its own decay. 

Some, I know, would advocate a system of be* 
neficent actions without the heart ; others would 
direct it merely to one or a few favorite objects. 
But these are views neither broad nor deep 
enough. It is grafting consistency on inconsis* 
tency. True benevolence is a spirit of universal* 
ity, and hence, of harmony, gushing forth in 
streams numerous as our relations. No reason 
tiati be assigned why one should contribute of his 
property to save tihe souls of others, while he neg* 
lects his own; or spend his substance for the 
Spiritual benefit of those at a distance, while he 
xieither puts forth personal efforts, nor manifests 
a holy example, to rescue perishing immortals im- 
mediately around him. A system thus partial 
has a worm at the root; its protecting shadow 
will be as transient as Jonah's gourd. 

I. T%ere musi be a system of inteUectaat views^ 
and a ha/tmordzing train of desires and affectiom 
famng naturally from them, 

Z will, therefore, present a series of principles, 
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sentimeDts. and oUigatiODS, which, by 
lodged in the intellect, and quickened by the 
Spirit, warm the heart, and awaken appropriate 
feelings ; thus forming not only the basis, but a 
constituent part, of an efficient system of bener- 
olence. 

I would premise, howeyer, that these intellec- 
tual views may also be regarded as indttcetnents to 
munificmce^ and thus to the adoption of an indi- 
vidual system, fitted to each one's peculiar rela- 
tions ; for they will thus operate from the nature 
of the case; the very object of fastening them 
systematically in the understanding being, that 
penetrating to the heart, and binding themselves 
on the conscience, they may lead on to rational 
activity. 

1. We should bear in mind that we were not 
made for ourselves, but for the service of God. 
^ Let the truth, " Thou art God's," be written with 
fire on the heart, as well as its legitimate conse* 
quence, that all that appertains to our being is 
his ;— our strength, our health, our powers of rea- 
son and love, our capacities of acquisition, our 
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property, 'OUT time, our all, so that its thrilling 
accents, ^ All that thou hast is God's," will ring 
in our ears at every turn. As Jehovah created 
OS for himself, has preserved ns for himself, and 
redeemed us for himself, we ought at once to ac* 
knowledge his claim and devote ourselves to his 
service. This self-surrender is the true founda- 
tion of all giving to the Lord. Any system of 
beneficence not built on this must crumble. Giv- 
ing one's self is an earnest and pledge that every- 
thing else will be given ; on the contrary, while 
self is withheld, there is no warrant that our pos- 
sessions will be yielded, much less that God will 
accept the offering. But self being surrendered, 
all is virtually conveyed over to the Lord and 
sealed forever his. 

2. That all right feeling is feelii^ as God does 
in the same circumstances, and in respect to the 
same objects. There must be a holy sympathy of 
soul with him, — a oneness of affection, of desire, 
of will, of purpose. We must feel concerning our- 
selves as God does, who desires to see our hearts 
boming with the same hallowed love that fills his 
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own. We must feel concerning sinners as the 
Father does, '^ who so loved the world that he gave 
his only-begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in 
him should not perish, but have everlasting life ;" 
— as the Son, who exchanged the abodes of peace 
for the abasement of flesh and the agonies of the 
cross ; — as the Holy Ohost, who is willing to dwell 
in our polluted hearts, consuming the dross with 
his own vital energies. We must imitate the an- 
gels, who, sympathizing with the Triune Jehovah, 
strike their lyres with new and more rapturous 
hallelbjabs at the repentance of the returning 
sinner. No other feelings in kind or strength, in 
proportion to our capacities, are right feelings. 
The sacrifices of Christ were, indeed, stupendous ; 
but we must be willing to make as disinterested 
sacrifices for a perishing world ; else we are not 
in sympathy with our crucified Lord.. Let us 
often visit the scenes of his sufferings, hear the 
groans of Gethsemane, and witness the blood and 
agony of the cross, and there learn what it means 
to have the same mind << which was also in Christ 
Jesus.'' Let us make this love the great standard 
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of feeling and action, and cultivate the habit of 
trying ourselves by this, and this alone ; inquiring 
daily, " Oh, am I as benevolent as Christ?" "Do 
I sympathize with him over a ruined world ?" 

3. That God created us to occupy a position 
near himself. As all our springs are in him, com- 
munion with him was to be our life and joy. We 
were to be full of God; to see him everywhere and 
in everything, and to value nothing only as the 
work of his power, the fruit of his love, or as show- 
ing forth his praise. We were to dwell so far up 
the mount, that earthly objects would appear in- 
significant ; approach continually its lofby summit, 
till our views of the world and the glory of it 
should harmonize with God's views of them ; for 
not only were our feelmgs to accord with Jeho- 
vah's ; but also our sentiments concerning sublu- 
nary things were to be in unison with his own. 
So familiar were we to be with the glories of our 
spiritual existence ; our tastes and moral sensibil- 
ities were designed, by intercourse with Infinite 
Purily, to become so elevated and refined, that 
the glitterings of gold, and the fascinations of 
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neaia, would fail to chann. Our home mm to 
Ve 80 near the throne, that its light would perpet- 
ually shine in npon onr aonls; it8 spirit alw^js 
bathe oar spirits ; so that seraph-like, possessing 
the heneyolenee of heayen, we slionld breathe the 
lore of heayen on all aronnd. 

4. That merely beeoming rioh is not the great 
object for which we were sent into* the world. 
Man's being aims at a higher goal. This is a 
point which shoold be distinctly understood ; and 
to bring out the thought clearly, I will make two 
distinctions. 1. The very obyious difference be- 
tween beneyolence and indi&reoce to prepay or 
its acquisition. Beneyolence meaus "wishing 
well,'' and beneficence "doing weU," to othersi 
Beneyolence, then, bears no resemblance to un- 
deryaluiog money. I know that the gentleman 
who used to ship his sily^ dollars on the fiiir 
bosom of the Connecticut for the amusement of his 
fidends, and he who freely tosses around the social 
g^asa to his boon oompanioQs, may be proooiinoed 
generous fellows. But such may be as entirely 
destitute of all troe benevolence as the most de- 
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termined miser, and, what is more deploritbl^, aa 
Qffe9Bive to Infinite Love. Property is Qod's 
fp£tf and he does not re<jiure us to undery9.1ae his 
gifts, but to use them with his own good-will to 
men. To he willing that our labor or capital 
should be unproductive is no indication of a faith- 
ful steward. 2. There is a difference between the 
design of becoming rich, and that of adjuiryig 
property. The latter, under certain re8triction9, 
is a duty incumbent on all. One may have a 
peci^liar talent in this direction ; — ^a turn for busi- 
ness, a sagacity to lay plans, to foresee the favor- 
able ch&nges in the commercial world, and all that 
§l^rewdness so essential to success in the qa,reer of 
ppolenGe. It is an endowment of heaven, and 
gl^p^d be used in such a way ^ heaven will ap- 
pcove. While regulated strictly by the principles 
of ]^evelation, it should be employed in the ap<][ui- 
^jitip^ of property, a^ a m^^a^s of usefulness. But 
it is a common opinion, that money may be made 
Aolely for the sake of accumulation. Parents .in- 
fltU the idea into the minds of children^ so that 
^^eyjprowup ^wiibh the eonyictipn, that tbe great 
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end of life is the procuring of wealth. Implanted 
in the tender mind, and nurtured with its 
strength, it assumes the tenacity of a first prin- 
ciple. But it is altogether erroneous. It is the 
product of the selfish heart. No sentiment is 
more fertile in covetousness, or more blighting to 
that generous humanity, which it is the first object 
of the Christian to cherish. It is a sentiment 
grovelling in its tendency, bowing multitudes, it is 
feared, even of professedly good men, to a species 
of skyery, over which devils smile, and angels 
weep ; knowing that it obstructs the flow of thou- 
sands into the treasury of the Lord. A sentiment 
so hurtful should be eradicated from the public 
mind. It should be discarded from the individual 
breast. The toils of pecuniary gain must be per- 
vaded by a loftier motive. It should be sought, 
not as a gratification to avarice ; but, in the fear 
of the Lord, by industry, by economy, by frugal- 
ity, by forecast, by the most profitable investments 
of capital, and with a heart full of mercy, as an 
instrument to enlighten the ignorant, and relieve 
the sorrows of human-kind. This idea has not 
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taken so firm a hold of the christian pubUe as its 
imporfanoe deserves. How useful might some, 
who haye little talent either for learning or pablio 
speaking, become, would they disinterestedly do- 
vote their lives to the acquisition of money for 
purposes of beneficence. Wealth, pursued with 

• 

this spirit, will never beget avaricious desires, and 
thus acquired, will be a treasury of blessings to 
multitudes here, and a source of enjoyment to the 
pious owner forever. Its worth will survive the 
grave. Let it be an abiding thought — money may 
be invested where it will yield an eternally in« 
creasing revenue. 

5. That in laying our pecuniary plans, we 
should be governed by a single view to the glory 
of Grod. The plans we adopt must be chosen be- 
cause, in our deliberate judgment, we can do more 
to advance Christ's interests by prosecuting them 
than in any other way. Every act sustains rela- 
tions of moral influence. Every kind of business 
or method of carrying it on, has certain relations 
which will modify its results, and, perhaps, its 
moral bearings, either on our own usefulness, or 
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the spirifiuftl weH-tDdng of tbe community at laorge: 
Now we are bound to engage in that businesff^ 
and adopt those schemes, whose results, consider- 
ing these wide-spreading relations, will be most 
favorable to the kingdom of Christ. If we laj 
our plans recklesslj, without regard to their 
moral tendencies, or shrink from these moral dis- 
criminations respecting them, we eyince anything 
but a will in harmony with the Divine will. I 
know some fondly cherish the opinion, that their 
sagacity or peculiar tact for money-making at least 
is their own ; and that they may employ it in de- 
vising such pecuniary schemes as they please, pro- 
vided they are strictly honest, and do not inter- 
fere with the privileges of others. But this is not 
true. This reference to the Divine glory sheds 
the sunshine of heaven over all our employments^ 
and must be the guiding principle of all our en- 
terprises. It is also indispensable to any sus- 
tained system of munificence. If our schemes 
have ultimate reference to self, we shall be likely 
to use their proceeds as selfishness shall dictate } 
whereas, if our plans are laid with a view to Ae 
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honor of God, we shall be disposed to use their 
results for the promotion of the same great end. 
This is a truth of incalculable importance to our 
present subject. It should be bound to the con- 
science of every Christian, and burn tllbre with 
such intensity that it can never be forgotten. 

6. That God made us to be almoners of his 
bounty to others. Eeciprocity is the pillar of 
every social system ; it is of the human family. 
This principle was practically developed in Eden. 
On this ground, Paul argued that there should be 
equality between those who are in want and those 
who have abundance. (2 Cor. viii. 14.) Every 
man was designed to stand like a conductor of the 
electric fluid, to convey the influences of heaven to 
those around him. Our Creator has made the 
duty of benevolence as obligatory as that of jus- 
tice. One is as much bound to help others, and 
thus, unless in very extreme cases, to contribute 
of his substance for the benefit of the needy, as to 
be honest. When, therefore, we pass a portion of 
the good things of life to others as they are con- 
veyed to us, we are fulfilling the great end of our 
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social being ; when we grudgingly retain it, we ii^ib 
defeating that end. This sentiment must be rir- 
eted ill our minds. It is a hard lesson for selfish 
men to receive ; yet it must be learnt. It is in- 
deed the noblest idea of our natures; the link 
that unites us to purer intelligences. 

7. A lively remembrance of the Source of our 
blessings ; realizing that they are all streams from 
the Father of mercies. Had he been other than 
Jehovah, they would long ere this have been 
stayed. For how have we sinned, and forfeited 
every claim to good ; and yet he has continued to 
uphold and refresh us. We have repeated tlie 
sin, and under aggravated forms, — abused his 
bounties, despised his Son, grieved his Spirit, dis- 
regarded his warnings, and slighted his entreaties \ 
and still his blessings have continued to flow as 
if nothing could provoke him to withhold them. 
What unutterable goodness! What exhaustless 
mercy ! Surely the gifts of such mercy should 
be devoted to the works of mercy ; and how more 
appropriately than in aid of that wondrous scheme 
which the agonized Jesus died to accomplisk} 
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Wliile We enjoy our blessings, let us turn our 
eyes upward to the orerflowiug Source, and while 
we gaze, let the streams of gratitude gush forth. 
As we have freely receiyed, freely let us give. 

8. The importance of praying over the gifts of 
Providence, and the varied calls of charity. As 
the reception of our income shouldbe one of the 
special occasions of consecrating a portion to the 
Lord, so in the gladness of the moment of its re- 
ception, we should make it our rule to decide as 
to the amount to be thus consecrated on our knees 
before God. Also, when the claims of the desti- 
tute are presented, let the amount of our contri- 
butions be fixed upon so &r as practicable in the 
same way ; determining, at whatever sacrifice to 
our own feelings, to give just what God requires. 
Prayer, while a privilege at all times of doubt and 
perplexity, is a special duty on such occasions ; — 
first, because, when alone with the Searcher of 
hearts, brought up, as it were, into the full blaze 
of his presence, our consciences will be quickened^ 
Mid speak truthfully ; while the humble attitude 
of the suppliant is peculiarly fitted to inspire 
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gratitude, and render it effective ; — secondly, be- 
cause such are hours of special temptations ; the 
adversary of all good and our wicked hearts com- 
0; bining their efforts to prevent a generous liberali- 
ty; and there is great danger that selfishness, 
rather than mercy, will gain the ascendency, and| 
under artful guises, control our determinations ; — 
thirdly, because our decisions on such occasions 
are some of the most influential in their conse- 
quences, both upon ourselves and others, which 
we are ever called to make in the common routine 
of duties. Take a simple instance. The question 
whether we give to the Bible Society one dollar 
or ten, fifteen dollars or twenty-five, is virtually 
whether we will send forth for the enlightening 
and felicitating of this dark and wretched world, 
four or forty, sixty or a hundred, volumes of the 
Word of Life. And when, aside from all the dis- 
torting and hardening influences exerted on our 
own moral natures by a grudging refusal to meet 
the calls of benevolence, we consider the civil and 
social melioration which has attended the pathway 
of this heavenly light, together with its refining 
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asct sanotifyisg influences on the individual soul ; 
when we stretch our thoughts into the eternal 
world) and catch the songs of joy, unuttered and 
unutterable by mortal tongues, which will thrill 
foreyer the souls of the redeemed, what acts of life 
can the thoughtful mind contemplate, demanding 
more solemn consideration, more fervent prayer, 
than such decisions ? 

Thus the practice of coming to our determina- 
tions of charity with prayer, a practice involvingi 
as it does, both mental and moral principles of the 
first importance, and even leading on to intermi- 
nable consequences, may not be neglected. We 
should cultivate, therefore, a docile temper, a sim- 
ple, child-like spirit towards Christ. We should 
cherish such vital nearness to our Lord, that we 
may commune as freely with him as Mend com- 
munes with friend ] feeling that we can and would 
do nothing, even in the common affairs of life, 
without his aid and guidance. It is said of a lady 
in one of our cities, whom an intimate acquaintance 
urged to spend a few days with her in th^ coun- 
try, that she replied, '< I should like to, but I don't 
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know, it may not be best ;^' and added with great 
simplicity, and in agreement with the spirit of her 
life, '- 1 will go and ask my Saviour." Thus, on 
the reception of worldly treasures, or in determin- 
ing beforehand what proportion of our expected 
increase we shall appropriate to the Lord, we 
should go to Jesus with the same sw^et simplicity 
and earnestness, crying, " Lord, what proportion 
of these thy bounties shall I share with the desti- 
tute?" failing not to devote that portion which 
our consciences, enlightened by scripture, shall 
dictate when kneeling before the mercy-seat. 

9. The responsibility of maintaining a healthful 
and enlightened conscience in respect to benevo- 
lence. The Bible is the great teacher and recti- 
fier of the conscience. We must ini the first place, 
then, take fair, impartial, disinterested views of 
all the precepts, examples, promises, and teachings 
of the Scriptures on this point. We must inves- 
tigate them thoroughly, and be sure that we ob- 
tain precisely the mind of the Spirit Dim or 
distorted views either cripple the springs of ac- 
tion, or give them wrong direction. True, the 
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scriptural standard towers high, and shines bright- 
ly. Some would obscure its brightness ; would 
wrest those passages most vividly presenting it ; 
would convince themselves that so great sacrifices 
as some, in their zeal, have prescribed, are not re- 
quired ; that we are permitted to enjoy our own 
interests, and, to a great extent, seek our own 
happiness ; and if we barely obey the suggestions 
of natural sympathy, and manifest common gene- 
rosity, it is enough. They would bring down this 
exalted standard to our own diminutive stature, so 
that we can measure ourselves by it without in- 
convenience. But all such eflforts are high-handed 
rebellion, and will prove utterly vain. God has 
placed it on a pedestal high as the eternal throne, 
and there it will stand and burn forever. We 
must bind our consciences to this standard ; they 
must rise to its height, and shine with its radiance. 
If to our selfish hearts it appear a blood-stained 
cross, we must nail them to it, and let them bleed 
and agoiize there. To gratify our selfish desires, 
God will never lower his claims. We must come 
up to them. If unwilling to do it in time, we 
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shall meet them in all their solemn realities at 
the final bar ; if we have been obedient, there re- 
ceiving the smile of onr Jndge ; if not, his eyer- 
lasting frown. 

Secondly, we should keep ourselves informed of 
the spiritual wants of our race. Every one is 
bound to be in earnest in this work. He should 
strive to enstamp on hb heart a full-drawn image 
of the world scathed by sin. We should realize 
how great a portion of our globe is yet untouched 
by the vivifying light of the Cross ; that the deso- 
lating systems of idolatry, of Mohammedism, of 
Bomanism, and other false religions, i^re now 
overshadowing and blasting the nations. We 
should search for distinct knowledge of the intel- 
lectual degradation, of the moral corruption, of 
the oppression, wretchedness, and woe, of the 
groans uttered, and the tears shed, by the millions 
now subject to their galling sway, '^as for hid 
treasures." Ignorance on these topics, at the 
present day, cannot be excusable. Th^ organs 
of the various benevolent societies come weekly or 
monthly to our doors, detailing scenes of sottish 
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ignorance, of pollutions and misery, wLicIi cause 
philanthropy to weep. They are indeed distress- 
ing to the feeling heart ; and I hare sometimes 
thought there were those, who shrink from the 
affecting view of a world ravaged, enslaved, and 
tortured by sin, lest it should work too strongly 
on their sympathies, and thus forcing the guards 
of covetousness, open their treasures against their 
more settled purposes; while others have been too 
heartless in their investigations. But this is trea- 
son to the Divine government ; it is an unwilling- 
ness to know exactly our relations, and thus the 
claims of the human family on our regards. Such 
treachery and indifference cannot go unpunished. 
Did Christ shrink from contemplating the loath- 
someness and woe of our outcast race 7 He not 
only contemplated, he shared our sorrows. Let 
every one then survey the world as it Ib, and let 
its appalling scenes glare on his conscience. 

In the third place, we should hold up before our 
minds striking examples of benevolence. God has 
raised up some with great hearts, who have given 

bountifully in proportion to their means, to pro- 

8 
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mote his cause. Such were tbe poor widow, who 
gave " all that she had," the Macedonian Chris- 
tians, whose liberality exceeded their means, and 
the King of the Friendly Islands already men- 
tioned. Such was the late Mr. Goodell of Ver- 
mont, who, with a house and farm not estimated at 
over $1,000, contrived by labor, frugality, and self- 
denial, to pour his hundreds and tens of hundreds 
into the treasury of the Lord. Such were the 
late Mr. Smith of Hartford and Mr. Cobb of Bos- 
ton, " the sweet savor" of whose names awakens 
the kindliest associations, aud whom God sus- 
tained, made cheerful and happy in all their sac- 
rifices for him. Such was the aged African of 
Jamaica. He had earned, while a slave, ninety- 
six dollars. Being afterward emancipated, he 
came to the missionary, and offered the whole for 
the service of Christ ; and when told it was too 
much, replied, with the most generous devotion, 
*• No, I want to give it alV^ Such was the poor 
colored woman, who, while she had no dependence 
for support but the labor of her hands, gave $60 
at one time to educate pious young men for the 
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Gospel ministry. " When she offered the above 
sum, the agent refused to receive it all, until 
pressed by the humble donor, who said that she 
had reserv'ed five dollars ; and that she hoped to 
cam enough to provide for her wants in her last 
sickness, and for her funeral." This is said to be 
but a specimen of her liberality ; and her hopes 
in regard to her earthly wants were not disap- 
pointed. 

Perhaps in the small circle of our personal ac- 
quaintance, we can number some few, who, with 
souls more elevated and spiritually refined by 
grace, have bestowed in benefactions all their in- 
come; peradventure, even common farmers and 
mechanics — such as have fallen under the notice 
of the writer — ^who, after frugally supplying the 
wants of their families, have generously given the 
remaining proceeds of their labor to the Lord. 

On these, and such as these, we should fix our 
eyes ; they are stars of the first magnitude which ; 
God has fixed in the dark canopy of time as 
guides. We may not be able to give as they did ; 
but the sacrifices they made, we can and ought to 
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make. If we seek to ward off the force of their 
example by arguing that they gave too much, or 
by referring at once to professedly good men who 
have given far less, we may reasonably conclude 
t)iat covetousness is still grasping and palsying 
our christian sympathies. Such efforts are clearly 
but the struggles of selfishness, to ease the con- 
science of the dart. For, from such generous 
deeds, the voice does, and will come inevitably, 
" Go, and do likewise." 

10. The felicity of beneficence. That "it is 
more blessed to give than to receive," is the voice 
of inspiration. Jehovah^s felicity flows mainly 
from that fundamental element of his being, dis- 
interested or holy love, and its infinitely diversi- 
fied and glorious workings. He created us in his 
own image ; and when this love has possession of 
our hearts, and our conduct is in obedience to its 
laws^ the mental machine works in harmony, and 
the result is enjoyment; but when the opposite 
principle controls, its movements are obstructed, 
and the result is sorrow. It is a law of our be- 
ing, as fixed as the ordinances of heaven, that we 
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drink the richest draughts when holding the oup 
of enjoyment to another's lips. Happiness eludes 
the grasp of the pursuer*; while like a flower that 
sheds its sweetest fragrance when crushed, only 
tread it under foot in the eager pursuit of an- 
other's good, and its subtle influence yibrates 
through all our frame. The blessedness of self- 
denying efforts for the salvation of souls cannot 
be estimated. It is godlike; it is harmonizing 
with our dying Lord ; co-working with him in 
carrying out the redemptive scheme ; wakening a 
joy which the harps of eternity alone can utter. 
« They that turn many to righteousness shall 
shine as the stars forever and ever." What a rev- 
enue of glory will forever flow into the enraptured 
souls of such men as Baxter and Doddridge, and 
Swartz and Martyn, and Goodell and Norman 
Smith, as they cast their crowns at the feet of the 
Saviour ; for it is the highest fruition of the re* 
deemed that all their glory is ultimately Christ's. 
Who, as he contemplates the perpetually increas- 
ing joy and brightening, exaltation of a soul re- 
stored to the image of Qod, becoming through un- 

8* 
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numbered years more and more assimilated to its 
glorious Head, would not participate in a work so 
transporting in its results? Perhaps you have 
had some feeble conception of its blessedness, 
some half-waking desires to become a standard- 
bearer in the hottest of the fight with the foes of 
God, — a minister or missionary of the Cross, so 
as to labor more efficiently in saving souls. But 
in your circumstances you find it an idle wish. 
Do you hence smother these kindling emotions 
and fold your hands in despair? The Gospel 
may be preached by your alms. There are many 
links in the chain of influences which God employs 
in rescuing sinners from death ; and one of the 
most effectual at the present period, is the be- 
stowment of funds to send forth the heralds of 
salvation. These desires, therefore, that feebly 
burn in your breast, may be gratified. In an im- 
portant sense, you may preach the unsearchable 
If 

riches of Christ to the nations, thereby becoming 
a coadjutor in a work, the sublimest of heaven and 
tlio most felicitating to man. This is an interest- 
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ing trath. Let it blaze quenchlessly before tlie 
mind, wanaing the heart to mercj. 

11. The sin and danger of covetousness. CoY- 
etoiisness is unlikcness to God, to our compassion- 
ate Saviour, to the blessed spirits before the 
throne, whose only symphonies are love. When 
indulged, the frown of the holy universe is fastened 
upon us. It is violating the laws of our mental 
frame, — -an instrument so exquisitely attuned that 
the slightest vibration of its delicate chords awak- 
ens notes of joy or wailings of sorrow ; and it thus 
becomes the source of irritation and remorse here, 
and of disquieting premonitions of the most appal- 
ling woes in the world to come. Hear what Ood 
hath spoken : " But fornication and all unclean- 
ness or covetousness^ let it not be once named 
among you. For no whoremonger, nor unclean 
person, nor covetous man, who is an idolater, hath 
any inheritance in the kingdom of Christ and of 
God. Let no man deceive you; for because of 
these things cometh the wrath of God upon the 
children of disobedience." This is terrible laa- 
guage, and explicit as terrible. According to the 
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plainest principles of interpretation, coretousness 
is here put in the same category with some of the 
worst vices that degrade man and provoke the 
wrath of heaven. Indeed, if benevolence i& re- 
quired equally with justice, then covetousness is 
as distinctly a violation of the divine law as injus- 
tice ; and he who hoards at the expense of the 
suffering poor, is as guilty in the sight of God as 
he who rifles another's goods. And is it strange 
that he who nurtures a principle thus pernicious 
in its tendencies, should be excluded from heaven ? 
No. Let us not flatter ourselves ; we cannot in- 
dulge in covetousness without imminent peril. 
Who will dare thus offend his gracious Sovereign, 
and incur his wrath? Let this bright, but awful 
truth, flash in our faces, deterring us from the 
fearful sin, and inducing a sleepless vigilance over 
our selfish propensities, lest they grow with our 
growth, and strengthen with our increasing wealth. 
12. The dignity and responsibilities growing 
out of the fundamental truth Iftefore partially un- 
folded, that God, under the gospel, having given 
us general principles and laws touching benevo- 
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lence, bas lefl the amount and frequency of our 
contributions to our own decision. The position 
we occupy under the new dispensation is full of 
interest and solemnity. As it is one of peculiar 
dignity, it is one of peculiar peril. God has now 
raised us to the true platform of intelligent and 
moral beings; given our reason and consciences 
free scope to exercise their own energetic and con- 
trolling powers. He has, indeed, always given 
man this prerogative, but in a higher sense under 
the Gospel than before ; in other words, placed 
him in a position better fitted for the development 
of his whole being. He has thrown him more en- 
tirely on his personal responsibility and the deci- 
sions of individual judgment, by laying down 
general principles from which he is to ascertain 
his every-day duties. All the noble powers of the 
soul, directed by the Spirit's influences, are to be 
brought into full operation and work in concert ; 
the heart, without impediment, concurring with, 
the reason; the purposes, with the affections. 
This is " the liberty wherewith Christ hath made 
us free.' 
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Paul has beautifully illustrated this subject bj 
comparing the condition of a son before and after 
becoming of age.* While a minor, he is kept in 
subordination to his father ; ^' under tutors and 
governors," his judgment in the management of 
affairs is under the control of another. But when 
he comes of age, he is elevated to a new position, 
assumes new interests and new responsibilities. 
He must then reason, judge, and act for himself. 
So under the Jewish dispensation, God dealt with 
our race as minors ; left them not to the direction 
of their own individual wisdom — to form specific 
rules from general principles ; but led them by 
definite precepts ; not such always as rise out of 
the nature of things ; but such as he saw best fit* 
ted, by a sort of foreshadowing, to prepare them 
for the more glorious state to which they were ap- 
proaching. Hence all those positive laws, rites, and 
solemn festivals — ^appointed ''days, and months, 
and times, and years," tithes and double tithes to 
which they were in bondage. But when Christ 
came, this bondage was broken. We were eman- 

* Gal It. " 
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cipated from this system of tutelage ; henceforth, . 
breathing the spirit of adoption and enjoying the 
freedom of sons, we were to act according to the 
dictates of our sanctified hearts and enlightened 
judgments, like beatified spirits, who, swayed * 
alone by reason, conscience,* and love, in the high- 
est sense free and intelligent, speed on their course 
in harmony with Jehovah. So, under the dispen- 
sation of grace, every act must spring voluntarily 
from the mind, enlightened by comprehensive 
views of Scripture principles. Charged with ob- 
ligations inalienable as our very being, we are 
sent forth on the career of probationary existence, 
amenable alone to our own consciences and the 
bar of final awards. God, so to speak, has reposed 
confidence in us, and it may not be abused. This 
is true in relation to charity, as well as to other 
duties. For the free discharge of this duty is one 
of our most solemn trusts. Each one, enlightened 
by the great principles of disinterested benevolence, 
is left to the decisions of his own mind in shaping 
his conduct and alms to its requisitions. To be 
permitted to judge for ourselves in matters of such 
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high and solemn import is an exalted dignify. 
But to every degree of dignity and privilege, there 
is attached an increase of responsibility. 

Such is our present attitude in relation to the 
work of benevolence. Now shall we abuse this 
oonfidence, despise our privileges, and show our- 
selves unworthy of our almost angelic exaltation ? 
Shall we make this liberation from the specific 
requisition of tithes '^ an occasion to the flesh," an 
excuse for less pecuniary sacrifices than the Jews 
were subjected to ? What ingratitude I How dis- 
pleasing to our Heavenly Father who has raised 
us thus high 1 

Hence, exemption from tithes, instead of relax- 
ing our obligations to beneficence, rather strength- 
ens , them. As charity is purely a matter of 
voluntariness, the whole soul must be enlisted in 
it. We must not only guard against a betrayal 
of our trust, but against dispositions in the least 
at variance with its duties. We must keep our 
hearts in sympathy with Christ ; lest, failing in 
sympathy with him, we fail to imitate hiia. 

Let these responsibilities, together with the 
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ingratitade and contempt of God's favor implied 
in their non-fulfilment, be earnestly contemplated. 
Let us tremble lest we make the privilege of a 
more spiritual beneficence, an excuse ^' for with- 
holding more than is meet," and turn the blessing 
into a curse. 

13. That benevolence is the measure of personal 
piety. Personal piety is personal resemblance to 
Christ. '^Let this mind be in you, which was 
also in Christ Jesus.'^ Christ's character is essen- 
tially love*. This induced him to die for lost man. 
Now just so far as we resemble Christ we shall 
imitate him, and, therefore, feel for those on whom 
the wrath of God is still abiding. And just so far 
as we feel for them, we shall be willing to do for 
them ; and just so far as we are willing to dk) for 
them, we shall contribute of our substance in pro- 
portion to our means to relieve their spiritual 
necessities. So that our beneficence or sacrifices 
for the extension of the Redeemer's kingdom, will 
be the just measure of our love to him. Thi^ 
truth we should wear in our hearts. We should 
make it a principle to give that amount which we 
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shall be satisfied to recognize as the exponent of 
our piety, and be content that others should thus 
regard it ; such as we shall be willing to pen down 
and hang up in our bed-chambers, so that we can 
contemplate it every evening and morning as our 
full estimation of Christ's dying love ; — such that 
after counting our herds and flocks, examining 
our barns and granaries, surveying our merchan- 
dise, and reckoning up our dues, we can enter our 
closets and pray for the conversion of the world 
without blushing before God. Does any one 
shrink from this criterion of his piety ? I fear he 
will shrink away from the presence of his final 
Judge, and bury himself in the darkness of hell ; 
his works and conscience alike testifying his unfit- 
ness for the world of light 

14. That the true mission of the church in the 
present age is beneficence. Though the gospel 
has been preached nearly 2000 years, yet a deep 
night of spiritual darkness is still brooding over 
the greatest portion of the world. Millions on 
millions have no knowledge of the Saviour, and 
other millions have no right appreciation of his 
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truth and grace ; while, blinded by sin and fisoi- 
nated by its treacherous charms, they are treading 
their way, rank after rank, to woes everlasting. 
€k)d's providence seems now to be moving upon 
the spiritual chaos, preparing it for the reception 
of light. Obstacles to the introduction of tlie 
gospel into benighted regions are fast giving way. 
The kingdoms spread beneath the sun, from north 
to south, from China to the ferthest verge of the 
west, are seemingly in the posture of waiting for 
evangelical instruction. The Macedonian cry is 
coming up from the four winds. It is made to 
the church, the sacramental host of God's elect ; 
and they must answer it. 

God appoints, in some respects, special duties 
to different ages and nations. It was the peculiar 
mission of European Christians in the sixteenth 
century to break the yoke of papal supremacy ; of 
England in the time of Cromwell to waken those 
notes of ecclesiastical and civil freedom which are 
still reverberating among the mountains of Europe, 
and shaking dynasties ; of our fathers to achieve 
the political independence of the United States, — 
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to plant the genial tree of liberty, and water it 
with their blood. Now what does the providence 
of God indicate as the special ministry of the 
church in the present age ? It is writtei^ all oyer 
the face of the world. We learn it in the awak- 
ened condition of heathen, barbarous, and half-* 
civilized countries ; in the stir of intellectual 
energy which is sweeping over the kingdoms, jost- 
ling thrones and alarming monarchs ; in the tot- 
tering pillars of corrupt religions, and of long* 
established institutions of iniquity ; in the progress 
of governmental science in connection with political 
liberty, and the extension of the arts of civilization * 
in augmented facilities for travelling, together with 
increased efforts for education, and the consequent 
quickening of mind ; in the degradation of those ' 
^^ who know not God," the wants of seamen, of the 
oppressed, of the spiritually destitute both in our 
own and other lands, and in the charitable move- 
ments of the times. All these seem to declare 
unequivocally that the special work of the church 
in this age is benevolence — to toil, to endure 
privations, to make sacrifices of ease and of prop- 
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erty to evangelize the nations. God has opened 
channels flowing past almost every man's door, 
ready to convey his donations to distant regions 
of the globe, carrying light and salvation wherever 
they go. The appalling condition of the heathen 
in bygone ages has been as great and pitiable as 
now ; but never have there been so many available 
opportunities to reach them. These opportunities 
impose new obligations. 

We have seen in a preceding part of this essay, 
that our bounties should be in a compound pro- 
portion to calls and ability. This is a principle 
which the present generation would do well to 
consider ; letting it penetrate the very heart's 
core. To meet such emergencies as are now trans- 
piring on the mora] stage, perhaps, was one reason 
why Christ designated no specific ratio of income 
for charity. He foresaw there would be crises 
when no proportion would be adequate, and when 
the christian heart would yearn to give more than 
his income, even all his living. And may not the 
present be such a crisis ? 

Indeed, the multiplied opportunities afforded us 

9* 
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of invading the dominions of the prince of dark- 
ness plainly intimate that the present is a crisifl 
demanding the most generous sacrifices for God. 
^ The sigh of every breeze that sweeps over the 
blood-stained regions of idolatry declares it. The 
cries and outstretched arms of millions sinking 
into the everlasting gulf declare it. Then let it 
be laid up in the mind as a settled truth, that it 
is our peculiar ministry to break the chains of 
ignorance and superstition, to demolish the habi- 
tations of cruelty, to crush the thrones of intel- 
lectual and moral enthralment, to overthrow tho 
temples of idolatry, and briog- up man from hi6 
l(mg degradation to reunion with God through the 
blood of the Lamb. There has probi^ly been no 
age since the foundation of the world, which has 
demanded so great contributions as this, and, per- 
haps, no subsequent age will, till the desert shall 
rejoice and blossom as the rose. At least in a few 
generations we trust that Gospel light shall illu- 
mine every shore. Then there will be no such 
urgent calls on our charities; certainly none press* 
ing with such undying interests* This, thereforOi 
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is emphatically the age of giving ; for the bulk of 
the church can aid effectually in bringing about 
the happy consummation of millennial glory in no 
other way. Would that Christians of the present 
generation could be induced to look at this truth 
in its intense application to themselves individu- 
ally. Would that its accents could be made to 
ring over every hill-top, and echo through every 
valley in Christendom ; startling the soldiers of 
the cross to deeds of love, as .the voice of Peter 
the hermit once bristled with arms the plains of 
Europe to shed the blood of infidels. 

Not long since, thousands were starving and 
dyiug in Ireland. A cry of anguish came up, and 
thousands of generous American hearts responded 
to the call. This was noble. It was thought to 
be an especial occasion for benevolence. Who did 
not feel that every Irish landholder should have 
shared his abundance with the suffering and dy- 
ing poor around him ? But what is the death of 
the body to the death of the soul I What is the 
temporal destruction of a few thousands to the 
eternal damnation of hundreds of millions I Was 
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it the duty of the wealthy Irish to feed their starv- 
ing neighbors? And since the providence of 
Gk>d has made the remotest of earth's dwellers 
who are perishing for lack of vision our neighbors, 
should we not supply them with the bread of 
heaven, and thus prevent untold agonies ? I ask 
every candid reader, is not the present a special 
occasion for benevolence ? and if the church is to be 
the instrument by which God has determined to 
work in restoring the kingdoms to his Son, will it 
not be such an occasion till that blessed period 
arrives, when there shall be nothing to hurt or 
destroy in all God's holy mountain 7 

15. The duties growing out of the possession 
of property in view of death, judgment, and eter- 
nity. The obligations imposed upon us by the 
possession of wealth may be irksome, but we can- 
not escape them ; we must bear them to the judg- 
ment. In our pride we may resolve that we will 
use our money as we please ; but God commands 
us to use it as he pleases. A vivid sense, then, of 
the tremendous scenes before us should be ever 
associated in our minds with ideas of property. 
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We should realize how our wealth will appear in 
the final hour, as its pleasures and enchanting il- 
lusions begin to fade from the dying eye, and as 
we reflect how short and unsatisfactory, like '^ a 
dream when one awaketh," all these enjoyments 
have been. Eioting amid the luxuries of afflu- 
ence, and giddy with its bewildering joys, these 
may be unpleasant thoughts. But why regard 
thoughts of that which we cannot avoid, unpleas- 
ant? We must not only think of these dread re- 
alities, we must meet them, and experience all their 
joy or woe. Then let us realize, now and always, 
how all our uses of property will appear at the 
bar of Gody where the thought of every misim- 
provement will be sharper than a serpent's fang ; 
how, in eternity, as we contemplate those who 
might have been saved by our liberality ia undy- 
ing misery; how, if we are lifting up our eyes 
with them in torments; how, i^ while we our* 
selves shall be saved as by fire, we behold them 
excluded from those blissful seats by our covet- 
ousness. Let each one put these searching ques- 
tions to hb own conscience; and let him take 
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heed that his gifts be such, that their remem- 
bvance will not only sweeten his dying moments, 
but diflfase a fragrance over all his future being. 
16. The worth of money hoarded or spent un- 
■i necessarily, contrasted with the worth of souls as 
gems in the Saviour's crown. The true value of 
wealth as a worldly good we fully appreciate. It 
contains no hidden excellence which the circum- 
stances of life conceal. But the true glory of a 
soul redeemed the mists of time obscure. Our 
attachment to the world and the hallucinations 
growing out of it, prevent its full appreciation. 
But soon all this illusion will vanish. Both will 
stand before us in their true light. One will be 
seen to be vanity as it is ; the other to possess a 
worth which no language can express ; — a worth 
consisting not merely of the endless blessedness 
and glory it is itself capable of enjoying, but also 
of the glory that will redound to the adorable 
Trinity through its redemption. Take a position 
most favorable for its true estimation. Trans- 
plant yourself into the heavenly state; contem- 
plate a blood-washed soul in all its peace, its joy, 
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its ravishment, as it circulates about the throne of 
love, approaching nearer and nearer to its blissful 
centre, constantly increasing in capacities, and 
more and more joyful in its high hallelujahs, till 
it shall reach that astonishing height where it 
shall enjoy more blessedness in a single hour, 
than Gabriel has enjoyed since the moment of his 
creation. Behold it, as it shines, a star, in the 
Saviour's diadem ; gaze upon it purifying taid 
brightening there as revolutions of eternity^s time 
move on, till it shall attract the admiration of the 
heavenly throngs, and call forth from their won- 
dering harps symphonies louder and more raptur- 
0XU3 than have yet been heard in that world of 
sweetest hosannahs. The comparative worth of 
money hoarded or wasted, and of the ransomed 
soul to itself, to the Saviour who redeemed it, to 
the adoring hosts whose fruitions are enhanced by 
the displays of grace evinced in its redemption, 
will be then clearly seen. Oh, how trifling will 
that money which has been squandered or grudg- 
ingly withheld from charity then appear, con- 
trasted with the results in glorified souls of what 
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was cheerfully and prayerfully bestowed. The 
condition of the churl and the liberal, how differ-* 
ent then ! He who hoarded most will then be 
found the poorest ; and he who gare most with 
the greatest sacrifices, the richest. 

17. The breyity of the period allotted ns to la- 
bor* and to make sacrifices for the salvation of 
men. ^ A point of time, a moment's space," is all 
we have. What we do in charity, the labors we 
perform, the priyations we suffer, must all be ac- 
complished or endured soon. The distresses we 
relieve, the souls we save, the joys we inspire, 
must feel the quickening hand of mercy withont 
delay. Time is on his rapid wing. Thousands 
who need our help are perishing daily ; the entire 
generation now occupying this stage of toil and 
probation, the great Destroyer will speedOy sweep 
from the scene. Almost ^ in the twinkling of an 
eye" we shall stand together before the judgment 
throne. He who died to save the poor as well as 
the rich, the heathen as well as the evangelized, is 
now speaking from heaven : '' whatsoever thy hand 
findeth to do, do it* with thy might." 
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TbcMe «re some of tbe int^eoiitial views vad'^lh 
^giriaons ^bicb shonlcl be systematized in tixe 
mmd, fanmng both indacements to, toA a eon- 
utitneiit part of, Bjstomatic beneficence. They 
dioiild lie like biacing faol on the heart, kindling 
^hear appropriAte feelings ftnd affections. I have 
Itfi^y imfolded than, as "a specimen of that pro- 
cess of reasoning and perscmal application, which, 
■ftooording to our mentid laws, when attended by 
4ie Soly Spirit, is fitted to soften and harmonisse 
-ihe BUQd preparatory %o benevolent action; a pro- 
IM»S which all, as rational beings, are bound to 
«Bgi^ in and carry out I know this part ot the 
iSyntem requires unpleasant work. Ho^ are wil- 
lifig ^ feel, but they would feel without princi- 
ple \ and if they act, they would act only from the 
Impulse of the moiaent. They shrink from Intro-* 
l»peoiSon; from working on their own hearts 
through the laborious operations of the intellect, 
so 'fiiat the affections may be at onoe both right 
ind rational. But if we would see the gorgeous 
palace towering in symmetry and grandeur, tm- 

iSeasant work must be done \ the rubbish must be 

10 
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remould; tbe soil ezoaTated, the marble chiFelled 
into form, and the unsightly timbers erected. 
Without these, though it might glitter in the sun- 
beams, it would be but a gossamer tissue. So 
this mental part is the bone and sinew, the life, of 
a system of beneficence. Confined to resolutions 
and conduct, its movements would be like the ef- 
fects of galvanism on the muscles of the dead — 
unnatural and spasmodic. The truth is, there 
can be no system of action without some system 
both of intellectual views and of the moral sensi- 
bilitie& All inconsistency among Christians arises 
from defects in one or other of these respeot& 
The fountain is not invariably at the same height^ 
and therefore the stream alternately swells and 
sinks. 

Eesolutions are proverbiaUy frail; and they 
are so, because they rest not on a mind consolir 
dated by principles, and a heart glowing like a 
iurnace with corresponding feelings. When rest- 
ing on such a mind and heart, resolutions are not 
frail ; but invincible as adamant. 

Our purposes of charity, therefore, must rest on 
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an imeliaken foundation ; and in order to this, the 
principles and considerations fitted to promote be* 
nevolent sentiments and feelings most be pressed 
on the mind, tall in view of them the bosom 
warms, and throbs, and swells, and bursts forth 
in high and determined resolves. It is not 
enough that they pass like a burning ray across 
the mind, producing a single flash of benevolence. 
What is needed is a continuation of the same 
effect ; and for this, the same cause must continue 
to operate. It is important, therefore, that these 
truths be systematically applied. Seasons should 
be set apart for daily meditating and reasoning 
upon them, attended by earnest supplication for 
the impressing influences of the Holy Spirit. The 
mind must thus be drilled to reflection upon them 
till they become principles of action, so vital and 
permanent, that a shape and inflexibility shall be 
given to the moral sensibilities, which no wear of 
time or circumstances shall change or efface. 

This is the only process by which the soul can 
be brought into, and kept in, that state of unity 
implied in volition; especially of that abiding 
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ladkjr k&plied bi^ a» gemeni purpose, mtkcmi 
BO BO^OM of action ctn 1^ loag Bustaiiiecli This^ 
tooy k the ofily method bj wfaieh unhappy infla- 
enees exerted on the heart by the pursuits of gain 
ca& be counteracted. As one engages in active 
business, and his property accumulates, his thoughts 
usually become more engrossed, and his Ioto of 
money increases. Why is it? Precisely on the 
principle recognised by the Psalmist, ^ While I 
was musing, the fire burned. '' It is a law of our 
mental nature, that the more we think of any 
subject naturally pleasing, the greater interest we 
feel respecting it Now the management, the 
proper investment, and safe keeping of property, 
must engage, more or less, the attention ; and 
Owing to the extreme selfishness of the heart, are 
very liable to awaken a lively interest. Henoe^ 
the more people are employed in the acquisitietii 
of affluence or competence, the more covetous they 
usually become. This influence, so chilling to ihe^ 
generous affections, can be resisted' only by a coun- 
ter process of reflection. The ia*uth that oursetves 
and all we have belone to God ; the extreme setf* 
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ishness of the natural man ; the insufficiency of 
worldly good to satisfy the orayings of the sonl ; 
the dangers attending acquisition ; the obligations 
and privilege of giving ; the benevolent mission 
of the age ; the spiritual wants of the world ; the 
worth of a soul redeemed ; and all those great 
and solemn considerations fitted to incite to muni* 
fioence, must be presented before the mind as fre- 
quently at least as ideas of property, in order to 
counterbalance the influence of the latter ; and, 
indeed, more frequently, so as to repress the 
strong tendencies of the selfish heart, which the 
avocations of gain are so well calculated to invigo- 
rate. This can be done by no merely external 
system of benevolent action, any farther than such 
a S3nstem has a reflex influence .on the moral feel- 
ings. Farther than this, the effort would be like 
attempting to stop the floods of the Amazon with 
a bulrush. 

The great work, therefore, in erecting a system 
of beneficence, must be wrought in the soul, — ^in 
impressing views and regulating affections. For 

this there can be no substitute. This deep and 

10* 
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Meadj (mrrent of trath and tibongbt, is to tbe mittd 
in ooimection with the Spirit'a operadcms^ what 
showers are to the eartlt. If there are none, it 
soon becomes parched, and verdure withers ; if 
they descend frequently and ^piously, the ground 
is filled with moisture, yegetatibn blooms, and 
frmts ripen ; springs burst forth, the streams dash 
along the valleys, sweep through the meadows^ 
and pouring into the ocean, roll their mountMn 
waves aromid tbe world. 

II. Standing on this high ground of established 
prtneiples and correspondent afiections, we are 
prepared to take the second step in a universal 
system of beneficence ; consisting in the exerdsea 
of tbe will in tiie formation of general purposes 
vnii. resolutions. These should be made with a 
solemn sense of the responsibilities of our being; 
of ouc relations to the world and to the judgment* 
seat ; and with a full conviction of our own wsafe* 
nesaand entire dependence on the grace of God 
to assist us in their fulfibnoni 

Beader, wiUi H^ htunble reliance on Divine 
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aidiWiU joa now make the following' resolutions 
jonijown? 

I. As a foundation to all others, I solemnly 
consecrate myself, soul and body, to God in an 
ererlastuig eovenant. 

2; I will prayerfully endeavor to keep my heart 
in sympathy with the great principles and duties 
above unfolded. 

3. I will make the benevolence of Jesus Christ, 
in its spirit and design, the pattern of my own, 
constantly carrying about the conviction, that I 
most practise great self-denial, and make contin* 
ued sacrifices in imitation of my dying Lord. 

4. I will make unremitting war on the selfish* 
n&m of my heart, knowing it to be the worst of 
evils ; and fully purposing that it shall never in* 
fluence my decision, either in regard to a general 
acheme, or a partieidar act, of beneficence. 

5. I will thoroughly and candidly consider the 
sg^^iritual destitutions of our country and the worid ; 
tb,e peculiar mission. of the ofauxch in the present 
$f^ ; andman^jj and with a whole heart, make 
ibe renunciations thereby demanded. 
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6. I will regard my health, strength, life, and 
property, as yaluable only as instruments of ad- 
vancing the kingdom of Christ ; and therefore 

. hold them all without reserve at the call of God. 
r 

^ 7. I will seize every opportunity for doing good 
by example, by conversation, by labor, and by 
contribution. 

8. I will daily and prayerfully consider whether 
the circumstances of the age in which I live do 
not require of me as great sacrifices in alms-giving 
as were made by the Jews in contributing two 
tenths of their income to the service of the Lord. 

9. In laying all my pecuniary plans, and in all 
my labors to carry them into effect, I will have 
the glory of God uppermost in view, and therefore 
make it one of my leading objects to acquire prop- 
erty for distribution ; being thus, according to the 
injunction of Paul, '^ not slothful in business, fer- 
vent in spirit, serving the Lord." 

10. To give to charitable purposes such portion 
of my property as God, by. his Word and provi- 
dences, seems to demand, I will deem as sacredly 
incumbent upon me as to make an economical ez- 
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peDditore of it. in the mipport. of mjuett and 
fiunil;. 

1 L For tbo sake of stare&^emDg tbe beneva- 
lent tendencies of the soul, I will perseveringlj 
cdierish all its generous impulses by dmng or giv- 
ing as they shall dictate, so far as scripture and 
a]»iUty prescribe. 

12. I will fix upon a system of giving which 
shall be made solemnly and prayerfully in vi&ir 
of my circumstances and' calls ; in the clear light 
of God's Word and of the awful retributions of 
the last tribunal. As to amount and frequency 
of donations, I will endeavor to make them such 
as I shall wish they had been, when, bowing be- 
fore the great white throne, I shall gaze into the 
fa^e of my crucified and exalted Saviour ; actually 
participating in the fruits of his unutterable sacri* 
fices for me. 

13. Cherishing, amid the toik of gain, an abid^ 
ing sense of the strength of the selfishness of the 
human heart, and the consequent dangers of ac- 
quisition, I will daily pray and strive for dLnntei* 
ested benevol^ice b& the greatest good ; idso for 
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direction as to the amount of sacrifices I ought to 
make ; and then agreeably to my prayers, act ac- 
cording to the dictates of conscience uttered in the 
presence of God. 

14. I will frequently and at stated periods sol- 
emnly renew these or similar resolutions. 

Now, if you refuse to make these solemn resolu- 
tions your own, can you assign any reason for 
such refusal, which you will be willing to utter in 
self-justification when facing your Final Judge ? 

Whateyer theories we may adopt concerning 
volition, or the governing determinations of the 
mind, all will agree in the fact, that the energies 
of the human soul, when aroused, may be strung 
like fibres of steel, giving an adamantine firmness 
and indomitable force to the will. We have seen 
this exemplified in the fortitude with which one 
sometimes endures a surgical operation ; in the 
heated courage of the soldier, rushing with the 
loud huzza into the very face of the engulphing 
battery ; in the cool, calculating resolution which 
carries the unflinching column with steady tread 
into the very centre of bristling squares. All this 
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is but the strengtli of will when the energies of 
the soul are stirred. Now one's res(»lation may 
and should become thus iron-like in the war with 
his own covetousness. He should determine in 
the strength of grace to break it down, however 
much it may cost. God has given us this power, 
of will, and to him we are responsible for its pro- 
per exercise ; ever remembering that it is strength-. 
ened by cultivation or reiterated effort. The raw 
recruit cannot be trusted at the post of danger 
like the veteran, who has repeatedly nerved up his 
spirit, till by habit it has become as unyielding as 
a rock The latter has learnt to be brave. So 
we should learn to be soldiers in the war with self- 
ishness, by perseveringly girding our minds to the 
deadly conflict. — ^Has depraved man such energy 
of will in spreading devastation and death ; and 
shall not Christians exhibit as great force of reso- 
lution in diffusing the blessings of salvation 7 Who 
dare say, I cannot, or will not, exercise it? Let 
us be mindful of our obligations. If our minds 
niiay be wrought up to such invincible firmness 
and energy of resolution to do evil ; surely, God 
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asnsting, they may not 0nly be inspired with a 
lofty enthuiiasm to resist the sdieitations of self- 
ishness, but also roused to a sabUmity of genatna 
emotions, to engage, like a Mills or a Howard, in 
disinterested and self-denying efforts for the good 
of others. 

III. We are now ready to take the last step in 
erecting a general system of beneficence, yii. : Ae 
carrying into effect right principles and well-di- 
rected resoltttions. While, on iiie one hand, tlte 
intellectual and emotional qualities of the ixaai, 
give character and vitaUty to action ; on the oUier 
hand our conduct exerts a powerful reflex infti* 
ence on the affections and purposeij^ Notiiiflg 
tends more to give strength and spirit to a mental 
principle than accordant action; and nothii^ 
tends more to obliterate an emotion from tbe 
breast, or to paralyze a resolution, than the neg- 
lect of its appropriate manifestations. Howev^ 
deeply the one may be engraren on the cKOuI, or 
however solid the texture or vigcnrous flie life of 
tiie other, a few instances dP neglect or violalioB 
will strike tliem with the ehOb of deatL 
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. Pxineiples and resolutions, ihea^ are of liUle 
»7Bil without corresponding efforte. The ^ well 
of water" must not onlj^ ^ripg up in, the 80u}, it 
tuust flow out iu the life. We xuiist act as well 
as think and resolve ] and act, as if iwefiU that 
ourselyes and all that ^e have belong to Crod by 
the twofdid right of creation and redemption ; apt, 
as if selfishness were our deadliest foe, and as if it 
were our great business to attain its mortificatloa 
apd overthrow ; act, hb if disinterested love, a soul 
like angels, like God, were the greatest good to be 
possessed by an intelligent being ; Mtj as if we 
were prayerfully watching the calls of Christ jou 
oiir generosity, ^ni were ready and determined 
manfully to meet them ; act, in laying our peoa- 
mary|>lans,;as if theii^best ol^eotof ac^isition 
w^re the means of diffusing good ; act^ as if self- 
denial were the main condition of our being on 
eurth, and as if the cireuoistances of the age were 
reijuiring of us peculiar sacrifices in order to jses- 
oue millionsi perishing in mental thraldom, whpse 
souk are as precious aa ^ur own ; act, as if we 

woro in oaKueat, a#i if the wJboib aoul were kindi^d 

11 
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to a blase of zeal, and bent on the mo3t deter- 
mined efforts for the exaltation of ChriBt in the 
salvation of men ; knowing that the time allotted 
for the accomplishment of a task eternal in its 
consequences, is but a hand-breadtL 

Act -wMi forecast. This is a point of unspeak- 
able importance. I would reiterate 'and enforce 
the thought, till it shall be wrought into the very 
web of all our beneyolent purposes. There must 
be contrivance to give. Worldly men make pre- 
vious arrangements to increase their stores. Lov- 
ers of pleasure contrive to support their follies. 
Why should not lovers of Christ be equally wise 
to fill the world with light, and heaven with an- 
thems ? 

Act systematicaUy, With a mind illumined 
with knowledge, a conscience impressed with ob- 
ligation, and a heart glowing witih love to God 
and man, form an individual system of benefi* 
cenoe ; and let it be one you will not blush to re- 
view in heaven. Be particularly careful, there- 
fore, that it be such as will come most strongly in 
collision with the selfishness of the heart, and 
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yield tbd richest revenue to the Lord ; requiring 
as generous and frequent contributions as circum* 
stances. will allow, agreeably to the Divine injunc- 
tion : '^ Every man shall give as he is able, accord- 
ing to the blessing of the Lord thy God, which he 
hath given thee f in a word, let it be such a sys- 
tern as you will be willing to hand in at the judg. 
ment'Seat, as decisive testimony that you have 
loved your neighbor as yourself. And when it is 
formed, never violate its rules by giving less, ex- 
cept impelled by imperative necessity ; though 
ever stand ready to deviate from it, when Provi- 
dence commands, by giving more. 

Let benevolence be ever operative, like the sun 
ever shining. Wait not for the modest poor, or 
heedlessly perishing, to ask for aid ; but go forth 
in search of objects appropriate for philanthropy 
to relieve, to enlighten, to cheer. Obey ike voice 
feom heaven : ^' Open thy hand wide unto thy 
brother f " Sow beside all voters f scattering a 
little here and a little there, and thus, to the ex- 
tent of ability, aid in bringing back '' the state of 
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Bden's bloom," and pknti&g trees ci righteotii^ 
xiesB all OTOT the world. 

Let deeds of eharity be consistent one wUh aa* 
othev, and bannonbe with a general deportment^ 
ekvated to the true Gospel standard of self-con* 
seoration ; so that they may exert an inflaenoei 
not only in relieving the wants of the needy aiui 
forlorn, but as examples of heartfelt beneficence^ 
inciting others to the glorious work. Let Christ, 
therefore, be the pattern of all charitable efforts. 
Let the lore that moved him to endure a life of 
privation and a death of agony, take full posses* 
sion of the soul, prompting to the same unwearied 
and self-denyiog activity in doing good. With a 
constancy and vigar based on this life-giving prin* 
ciple, let each one endeavor to make his influence 
felt throughout the world; becoming, in hm 
sphere, like one of those fixed stars that sparkle 
in the midn]|;ht sky— a blazing sun to those that 
are near, a gem of swfetest ray to those a&r. 

Such is ^he system, und, as we believe, sahstaife' 
tially the only universal system of beneficence 
with which God will be well pleased. It growci 
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out of our relations to him ^s intelleotnal and 
moral beings. Its life-spring is in the heart. It 
IS purely spiritual or moral in its character. It 
rgects all machinery, and can be permanently 
helped forward by no scheme of merely external 
actions. It occupies the whole soul ; with its roots 
winding round every intellectual and virtuous 
principle, it shoots up its stately trunk, sending 
forth its far-reaching branches, whose leaves are 
for the healing of the nations. 

It is a system forming an essential part of 
Christian character. It requires that the great 
themes of our meditation be spiritual and eternal, 
that the mind be so imbued with thoughts of God, 
his government and law, of Christ, his love, his 
sufferings and death, of the restorative scheme 
thereby wrought out, of its relation to this apos- 
tate world, of our responsibilities as co-workers 
with ChriiSt in spreading the knowledge of his 
name, and of the consequences both to ourselves 
and others of fidelity to our trust — it requires that 
these thoughts be so thoroughly impressed, and 

'the heart so permeated, warmed, and animated by 

11* 
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ilieir iniuenoe, tba^ they shall become, as it wef^ 
inherent elemeDts of moral ac^n, involaziianly 
saggestiDg themaelyes as often as occaaionB tot 
. their operation arise. But all thk is but another 
process of thought and emotion deseriptive of the 
spirUiMlly minded. It also requires the same in* 
telleotoal and moral discipline which is essential 
to the formation of the benevolent character. 
This does not consist in a single act, a single out- 
gfishing of generous actrntj, but m a series of 
generous actions, flowing from an established prin- 
ciple ; a principle pervading the whole soul, never 
wavering, never succumbing to the biddings of sel- 
fishness. But the benevolent character thus dee^y 
laid IS the Christian chatader. The Scheme fur- 
ther requires consistency of moral and re%iouis^ 
conduct. While it no more demands regular and 
persevering beneficent action than it demands othr 
er Christian duties, it imperiously demands regu- 
lar and persevering beneficent action as an esseU'* 
tial branch of Christian conduct, inevitably result^ 
ing from those immutable principles which form 
the basis of the Christ-like character. Thus the 
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partieiilar or iadrndual system grows, by a moral 
iieeessity, out of the general system of thoughts, 
affections, and rolitio^s, here unMded ; it being a 
moral impossibility for one cordially to adopt tho 
latter, in all its length and breadth, without de* 
tennining upon such a private system of benefi- 
cence as his means, his relations to God and to 
Uie wants and woes of our species, demand. To 
refuse this system of benevolent principles and 
correspondent actions, therofore, is to refuse to be 
spiritually minded ; is to refuse to cultivate a be* 
nevolent character ) is to refuse to exhibit consis- 
tency of holy conduct; is to refuse to exert all 
our powers and emlHrace all opportunities to do 
good ; in a word, it is to wear a blot on our Chris- 
tian name which many waters can never wash out. 
Hence the beauty of the system, — ^general and 
particular^ — ^here presented, is that, resting down 
(m the eternal and changeless foundations of the 
i^iritilal universe, and consequently harmoniKing 
with the spirit of Revelation and with the laws of 
mind, it nses.up and expands into a beautiful ex- 
hibition of the fruits of the Gospel, the legitimate 
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product of ii8 boly precepts. It gites no endour- 
agement to the idea tliat God's favor may be se- 
cured, or duty done, by any mere external system 
of munificence, any farther than the external sys- 
tern proceeds from right affections and sound 
principles. It must originate in the renewed 
heart, be nourished by the life of grace, and in- 
crease its productiveness as light and holiness in- 
crease in the soul. In its perfect development, U 
is thefiUl and symmetrical devdopmmt of the Chris- 
tian character. 

Thus it is a system equal in its pressure, and 
therefore adapted to fasten on the conscience of 
every one, whatever his age or circumstances. No 
one can justly plead exemption from its claims. 
None can reasonably propose questions of casuis- 
try to shield his bosom from its shafts. None can 
shake off the convictions of duty it impresses, but 
by shutting its principles from the mind, or by 
rousing the heart to resistance. In short, it leaves 
every man to himself^ facing his God, his con- 
science laid bare to the quenchless rays of truiL 



CONCLUSION. 

Who will refuse thus systematically to reflect, 
to feel, to resolve, to giro? Will you, professed 
follower of the self-denying Jesus? Can yon, 
'' bought with blood divine/' when looking around 
on the possessions Ood has bestowed, have a heart 
to deny that aid which undying millions demand? 
Is it not beyond expression inconsistent to profess 
to give yourself to Christ, and then withhold your 
property from him ? — But what are your relations 
to him as implied in this profession? and what 
are his claims upon you, as growing out of it? 
With the last tribunal and the sorrows of Calvary 
in view, will you give these a moment's prayerful 
reflection ? 

Go back with me to those delightful scenes so 
full of gentle joy, of ineffable sweetness, and hal- 
lowed peace, when first you cast your all on Jesus, 
and felt 

** The SaTiotir*8 pardoning hk>od, 
Applied to deanse your soul from goili, 
And bring you home to Qod." 
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Then, calm and trustful in spirit, transported in 
the freshness of a new-born life, you could sing 
with a rayished heart, 

** I am my Lord's, and he is mme : 
He drew me — aad I followed ODr— 
Charmed to oonfess the yoice dlTine.'* 

These were precious seasons. ^ How sweet their 
mem'ry still!" Then came an hour of tender, im- 
pressive, and almost awful interest. You entered 
the sanctuary of God, and in the presence of men, 
of angels, and your adored Saviour, avouched the 
Lord Jehovah, Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, to 
be your God, consecrating yourself and all your 
possessions, unreservedly, to his service. Was 
thb an unmeaning ceremony? No. You re- 
member the occasion, the hopes and fears of your 

trembling faith, those sweet experiences, those 

• 

glimpses of your Redeemer's smiles, which forced 
the tear to your eye; the solemn and faltering 
accents of your beloved pastor ; and the weeping 
sympathy of a dear father and mother — now, per- 
haps, gone to their rest — who had long yearned 
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oyer a tboughtless child. Or you may remember 
your soul's peaceful trust in God, as you stood 
dUme^ with no sympathizing kindred ; and fell^ as 
you tasted the cup, — ^the exAblem of your Saviour's 
blood, and the pledge of the eternal sacrifice of 
yourself to him, — ^that you could cheerfully forsake 
brothier and sister, father and mother, all, for 
Christ. It was a touching scene ; al^ you thought 
you should never forgot it. And, ah! it never 
has been forgotten in heaven. The eternal Judge, 
and those blest spirits who affectionately stooped 
to sustain and strengthen you for the irrevocable 
vow, remember it. 

Now have you acted up to this surrender of 
your all to Christ, especially in relation to the 
duty of benefieenee? In that impressive hour, 
did you make a mental reservation, withholding 
ioi^rtain sources of private gratification,— the privi- 
lege of using your property as you pleased, of see- 
ing yourself and family supplied with the conve- 
niences, the comforts, and even the luxuries of life^ 
^e you attended to the cries of the myriads sink- 
il^g to woes unutterable for the want of Ooippel 
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lll^t? Were you tlms unfeeling 2 JtidjoutUidc 
io deoeiye the heart-seajrohing Jesus? Oh, no! 
I cannot believe it ; and you are appalled at ike 
anspicion. Sut what did you mean by tboae aU- 
irarrendering tows ? What do you mean, often m 
you renew them at the saoiamental board? Let 
ike question come home to your conscience ; whiU 
do you mean? If they lead you not to hold yomr 
property at the call of God, pugl^ joa not to 
tremble lest you neyer ffLYe yourself away, and 
«re, therefore, with all your professions an henr of 
hell ? Did Christ once weep oyer coyonant4>rea]s- 
ing Jerusalem ? Does he not now weep over yoii, 
as he thinks of all his agonies to rescue you from 
unquenohabte Are ; of your voluntary vows^ f99^ 
un&ithfttlness ; and your mockery, as perhaps 31^ 
have prayed that the kingdepi of the world might 
speedily become 14s ; while amid your naow^iw 
comforts, you have refused to denj yourself scasste 
a oonvenienee, or even auperfluityij for the wbar 
tioii of those whom he died .to redeem i How 4n* 
Oinaistent i Well might teairs stall bfthe .tb^ 8^ 
viour^s dieeks. Oh thinly, are these the lof;A.T$^ 
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turns yoa owe for pardoning love 7 Is it unrea- 
sonable that you spend yonr worldly goods for 
him, who shed his Uood for you ? Go, 1 beseech 
you, to your closet, and there plead, till from the 
heart you can say : '^ Lord, here I am and all I * 
have. Take the worthless sacrifice, now and for- 



erer." 



Will the rich, they who have enough and abound, 
reject this rational scheme of principles, feelings, 
actions? What treatment is this of the compas* 
sioi||^te Oiyer of your abundance? Do you not 
owe to him alike your being and possessions ? 
Perhaps you refuse to giye even yourselves to him ; 
and employ to priyate ends those bodily and men- 
tal powers with which you are endowed for his 
seryice. Is not this robbing God % And how is 
it with the fayors of his hand ? Haye not the 
erucibles of your selfish hearts melted and moulded 
{hem into household gods? As the streams of 
Froyidence haye poured in upon you to oyerflow- 
ing, instead of dispersing abroad as God intended, 
have you not carefully enlarged your own reser- 

Toirs 80 as to retain the whole? Thus grasping 

12 
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all that lies within your reach of that wealth 
which God has created for the adyanoement of his 
kingdom, have you not withheld it from its appro- 
priate channel, and thus become doubly guilty of 
robbing God? 

What a spectacle do you present to holy intelli- 
gences 1 They behold you rational and accounta- 
ble beings like themselves ; upheld in existence 
by Jehovah's mercy, partaking freely of his boun- 
ties, and treasuring up future supplies ; but reso- 
lutely refusing to share your abundance wit] 
perishing, even when the generosity requi! 
would but enhance your personal enjoyment? 
And yet, perchanoe, you are the professed follow- 
ers of the compassionate Jesus. Dare you'^com- 
pare your spirit and conduct with his ? 

Truly, you, who have redundant stores, sustain 
tremendous responsibilities ; would that you might 
realize them. You enjoy glorious privileges ; will 
you slight them ? With the power, under GDd, 
of relieving the sorrowful, enlightening the igno- 
rant, elevating the degraded, and diffusing a vital 
energy through every pore of this suffering world. 
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T7ill you stand like some bleak Alpine cliff, breath- 
ing perpetual frost, merely an object for the 
curious to gaze upon ? so live that your selfish 
heirs shall rejoice at your death, and the judg- 
ment-day clothe you with eternal shame ? 

Do you say, " My money is my own ; I may 
use it as I please?" Hark! God thunders, 
"Thy gold and thy silver is mine." Will you 
trifle with Jehovah's voice, and incur his righteous 
wrath ? Hear the terrible denunciations of James : 
" Go to, now, ye rich men, weep and howl for your 
miseries that shall come upon you. Your riches 
are corrupted, and your garments are moth-eaten. 
Your gold and silvelr is cankered ; and the rust 
of them shall be a witness against you, and shall 
eat your flesh as it were fire." Absorbed in the 
pursuits of gain, or whirling on your glittering 
rounds of pleasure, you may heedlessly disregard 
the appeals of distressed humanity, and proudly 
congratulate yourselves on your exalted positions, 
your honors and flatteries ; but, rely upon it, you 
are only heaping << treasure together for the last 
day." Every call of charity from which you turn 
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coldly away will be a drop of afigoish to your im* 
dying eool. How trifling your gifts to the Lord, 
compared with the vastly greater sacrifices of 
many far poorer than yourself, and whom, perhaps, 
you now despise. When these shall shine forth 
as the sun in the kingdom of their Father, where, 
0, where will you be found ? 0, how will all that 
affluence in which you have garnered up your 
hopes appear, when hearing the voice of your 
Final Judge, '^ Inasmuch as you did it not to one 
of the least of these my brethren, ye did it not to 
me ;" and bereft of your treasures and your hopes 
together, you find the prison of despair a dread 
reality, where covetousnesi^ will eternally work 
without restraint, and unrelieved ; a fire shut up 
in the soul, agonizing it evermore 1 

Will the young refuse to enter upon this sys- 
tematic course of doing good 1 — You who are in 
the warm glow of youthful affections and sympa* 
thies, I presume are not prepared to answer in 
the negative. You feel that it would be delight- 
ful, the highest grade of human excellence, to go 
about scattering charities — ^feeding the hungry, 
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relieviDg distress, smoothing the dying pillow, and 
sending the light of salvation to those on whom 
the dajspring of the Saviour's mercy has never 
dawned. This, perhaps, you intend to do at some 
future time ; but you cannot now ; you have not 
the ability; you must first amass the means. 
But let me warn you ; here lies the treacherous 
pitfall. Tou have within a subtle and malignant 
principle, whose maturity is utterly destructive of 
benevolence. This the very employment of ac- 
quiring the means of charity will fan to a flame^ 
unless, in all your plans and avocations, you carry 
along with you the spirit of Christ's good-will to 
men. The work of charity must be begun in the 
infancy of the selfish tendencies. A small blaze 
among the withered leaves of autumn a child may 
extinguish ; but when the winds have hurled it, 
and the wild fire is running and leaping from 
point to point, streaming up trees and wrapping 
the forest in sheets of flame, it will take the ener- 
gies of thousands to quench it. So it is with the 
principle of avarice. It must be repressed early, 

before its giant coils wind around the entire heart, 
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crushing its better purposes. Hence, as the morn- 
ing of life is peculiarly &vorable to the formation 
and fixing of habits, the importance of inuring 
jourselyes to battle with this inward foe, in this 
flexible season. Put on the armor at once, and 
learn to wield it ; for victory is as much dependent 
on skill as on strength. 

Let the spirit of bencTolence be the warmest 
aspiration of the youthful breast. Let it be the 
early, the earnest, the daily inquiry, " What can 1 
do for my race ?*' Good to others should be your 
aim when means are small. True, its light at 
first may be no more than the feeble glimmerings 
of the glow-worm by the pathway of the benighted 
traveller ; yet it will be genial, soothing many a 
sad and torn heart In the very commencement 
of business, then, oherbh a Christ-like spirit; and, 
adopting a system of accordant action, maintain it 
all along the path of life ; so that when you arrive 
at its close, it will be seen, a line of light stretch- 
ing around the world, with many a flower of Para- 
dise blooming on its borders. But wait till you 
obtain the means before you be^n to seek in 
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earnest the benefit of others, and, unless Divine 
Grace powerfully interpose, by the time, in your 
own judgments, the means are procured, your 
hearts will have become like the nether millstone. 

Be persuaded, then, to lay your youth a victim 
on the altar of chanty. Let your whole being 
bum there till life is extinct ; and when you enter 
tqpon the peaceful rest of heaven, you will find 
multitudes there, aided thither by your timely 
munificence, with whom you may unite in trans- 
porting hallelujahs forever. 

Finally, let me entreat readers of every clas)9 
deeply to ponder the subject here unfolded. Np 
rational being, with any sense of his responsibili- 
ties, can treat it with indifference. I beseech 
you, pass not over those pages with It hasty glance, 
and then throw them aside. Meditate upon them 
till your hearts burn within you. Pray over them 
till you feel a harmony of soul with Christ ; and, 
in this spirit, come to a solemn determination 
whether you will adopt or reject this system of 
views, of affections, of resolutions, and of accordant 
actions. Do one or the other. No other course 
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is either rational or christian. And while you 
deliberately decide, realize that the eye of the 
Triune Jehovah is fixed upon you, and that that 
dread Judge, before <^ whose face the earth and 
the heayens" shall flee away, will review the trans- 
action. How solemn your position ! What amaz- 
ing consequences are depending on your present 
determination ! It will affect your usefulness 
here, and your relations in eternity. You are 
striking a chord of the mighty harp of the universe^ 
which will tremble with the songs of the redeemed, 
or the meanings of the damned. Can you touch 
it heedlessly? 
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